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Stephen H. Rhodes, 
President. 


Roland O. Lamb, 
Vice-Prest. and Sect, 


Mutual Lite Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


POLICY HOLDERS’ 


(Extract from the By-Laws of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company.) 


At each Annual Meeting, there shall bechosen * * * * 
an Examining Committee of three, only one of whom shall be 
a member in two successive years, who shall meet at the Home 
Office of the Company, in the month of January following 
their election, and make a thorough examination of the affairs 
of the Company; they may obtain, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, such actuarial or other aid as they may deem needful 
and shall report the results of their examination at the annua 
meeting next ensuing. 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Policyholders chosen as Examiners for 
1901, under the foregoing, consisted of the following gentle- 
men : 

Mr. HERBERT I. CONANT, of the Conant Rubber Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. JOSEPH W. MARSH, Vice-President and General 
anager Standard Underground Cable Company, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 


Mr. WILLIAM M. BULLIVANT, President Northwestern 
Leather Company, Boston, Mass, 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1901. 


To the Policyholders of the Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company: 

The Committee appointed at your last Annual Meeting to examine the statement of the Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1900, submits the following report : 

We have carefully examined all the items of the Company’s Annual Statement and found them to be 


correctly shown therein. 
Ist. Bonds and stocks held by the Company. 
2nd. Its mortgages and deeds of real estate. 
3rd. Its loans on policies 

The premium loans 

Its loans on collateral. 

Its cash books and bank accounts. 


sth. 
6th, 


We have examined in detail : 


t as verified by the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner’ s report. 


7th. The books of the Secretary and other books of accounts. 

We have had free access to all the papers, books and documents desired, either at the vaults of the De- 
posit Company or in the offices of the Company, and every courtesy has been extended your Committee to 
aid it in making this examination thorough and complete. 

We have had the assistance of an expert not connected with this Company to assist us in verifying the 
value placed on the bonds and stocks; also an accountant who has personally verified the figures and addi- 


tions as specified in this report 


The certificate of the Insurance Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts as to reserve required by 
law was presented, and the amount agrees with the statement of the Company. 


We believe the Com 


y is managed in a conservative, sound and able manner and we heartily con- 


gratulate the Policyholders on the excellent showing made for 1900, as itemized in the following statement: 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Mortgages - - - 
Loans on Collateral - - - - 
Loans on Company’s Policies - 
Book Value of Estate - - 
Book Value of Bonds and Stocks - 
Loans to Corporations - - - 
Premium Notes on Policiesin force - - 
Cash in Company’s Office and in Banks 
Trust Funds on it - - - - 
Printing Plant and Loans on Personal Se- 
curit; - - - - - - : 
Interest a Rents due and accrued~ - 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks over 
Book Value - - - - - - 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (net) 


a 
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296,289.41 

377,901.28 

16,912,253.07 
8,851.58 


18,448.95 


Deduct Agents’ Balance (net) - 
a = admit ; 

urance Department - 

* 22,300.53 


16,899,952.54 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims and Endowments in Process 
of Adjustment or Settlement - - 
Premiums paidinadvance - - - 
Unpaid dividends oe ee 
Reserve on Policies cancelled and entitled 
to Cash Surrender Values - 2 
Accrued Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, etc. 
Interest paidinadvance - - - - 
Net Premium Reserve as computed by 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
Trust Funds held by the Com - 
Special Reserve for accumulat Divi 
dends and possible depreciation - - 
Surplus - - - - - . 
Totalasabove - - - - - 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. I, CONANT 
WILLIAM W. BULLIVANT, 
J. W. MARSH 
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Boston, January 31, 1901. Examining Committee. 
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DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, author of “ European Bema etc. 


Sold only by subscrip- ASSISTED BY MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINT- In 3 volumes. Cloth, 
tion. Send foranils ERS, ENGINEERS AND OTHER EXPERT $18. Half morocco, $30. 
lustrated prospectus, WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, Vol. I. Just Ready. 


The Philippine Islands The Principles of 
and their People Vegetable Gardening 
By DEAN C. WORCESTER, ex-Comm’r. $2.50 | By L. H. BalLey, Cornell University, $1.25 


A new and cheaper edition of personal observations 
in the islands just prior to the present difficulties, 


Herbart’s ‘*Outlines of 
Education! Doctrine ’”’ 


Trans. from the 2d German edition by ALEXIs F. 
LANGE, Univ. of Calif. Annotation of the text by 







rers for 
gentle- 








er Com- 


General 
y, Pitts- 


The latest issue in that most practical and con- 
venient RURAL SCIENCE SERIES, 


1western 










A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue 


By Storprorp A. BROOKE and T, W. RoLLESTON. 
Introduction by the former. 
CAs, Dz GARMo, Cornell, Cha 136 | Cloth, $1.75 


The Classical Heritage The American Negro 


What He Was—What He is—and What 


By WILLIAM H. THomas, 


any for 


m to be 


By HENRY OsBORN TAYLOR, author of ‘ Ancient 
Ideals,” etc. $1.75 net 
Columbia University Press. 


Cloth, $2.00 


‘* Very remarkable,” say both the New Vork Sun and 
Boston Transcript. 
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4 WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 
ne? By HAMILTON W. MABIE. A new edition but in less expensive binding, etc. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 ne? 

Th “ An illuminat d theti d, full of lit ch d of quiet insight. 

. b as the “iret It is! for the ye of eabha te auredank for the student ; above all it is fe the lover of Seestretiet, 
uired by edition in lhakespeare, in its simplicity, its freedom from polemic,’°—PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, tlar details. 
rtily con- 
atement : 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S THE HERITAGE OF UNREST Cloth, $1.50 


A strong story of life with the army on the frontier during the Indian outbreaks of the late 
| seventies. It is.especially interesting in that it describes conditions which can never recur 





TH MACMILLAN COMPANY'S New Booxs 
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or 
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a5 0 By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘‘The | By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Via 

ao Forest Lovers,” etc., etc, Cloth, $1.50 Crucis,’? “‘ Saracinesca,”’ etc, Cloth, $1.50 
asia “ A work of fiction rising far, far above all the novels Bold and daring. . - bpm a icturesque, 
of the year—ofa good many years,’”—TuHE BookMAN, and intensely interesting.” WM Masiz. 


and should not be lost from our literature. It is a new and valuable note in American fiction, 


| The Life and Death of 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 
A Love Story of Old Madrid 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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1 $8 Worth for 53} 


The Magazines Will be Sent to One or Different Addresses. 


In our most remarkably liberal clubbing offers below we allow substitutions as follows : McClure’s 
Magazine, Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, North American Review (6 months,) Current Literature, 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly and World’s Work may be substituted ONE FOR THE OTHER. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Harper’s Weekly (6 months), and Harper’s Bazar (monthly), may 
be substituted ONE FOR THE OTHER. No periodical can be substituted for SuccEss.j = & 


Harper’s Weekly, s: teu” - - 2.00, $8.00 Wortht 
Harper’s Bazar (12 Monthly Fashion Numbers) may be substituted. 
Review of Reviews, ‘xa, - - 2.50 
McClure’s Magazine may be substituted for Review of Reviews. $3 .00 


Success, 1Yer, - - - - - = 1.00 


SUCCESS is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world. (Checks Accepted) 


North American Review, sens 250 Jror All Foul. 
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Send us Only 














World’s Work or Public Opinion (new) one year, may be substituted. 





NOTE.—ALL ARE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS except to Harper’s Weekly and North Amer 
ican Review. Subscriptions may be EITHER NEW OR RENEWAL except to Review of Reviews, 
Current Literature and Public Opinion, which must be new names. Foreign postage extra. 
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Cosmopolitan, 1 Year. $1.00 } SENPON-Y || Harper’s Bazar, “eyes” $1.00 | SEND™. 
Public Opinion, 54Curinew)2-50 $35 World’s Work, 1 Year, , 3.00 $3 


Review of Reviews, iNew 2.50 Current Literature, 1235 3.00 
Success, 1 Year, . . . 1.00) fora | Success, 1 Year, . . . 1.00) rorau 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOME OF THE MAGAZINES: [Rt 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ‘ow's,ts®> HARPER’S WEEKLY *, ‘2s, foremost  ilusas 




















aper 
equal in America or Europe. The best thought of the times is re- | spondents and artists are in all pene of the world gathering fact 
flected in ** The North American.” The régular subscription and pictures, Regular price, $4.00a year. 









price, $5.00 a year. 3 
a gepage weekly magazine, REVIEW OF. REVIEWS ‘,2,o0% mages 
PUBLIC OPINION ptt at a and iaillan hee. ~ history is made.as fascinating as +l it gives I 


quired to produce one copy of Pudlic Op:nion. pages and r500 illustrations yearly. 







UCCESS is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly, at One Dollar a year 

* Every number is magnificently illustrated, with a beautiful cover in colors. Its content 

are of great variety—always something of especial interest to every member of the family. I 

is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. You can better afford to do withou 

all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. In literary and artistic qualities, SUC 

CESS for 1go01 will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by well-known writers of fiction, i 

now appearing in its columns. Some of the most famous men and women in the world 

leaders in literature, politics, religion, art, science and industry, are regular contributo 
SUCCESS is now taken in over 250,000 homes. 
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Make remittances to and address all orders to 
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he ‘Drisler Library. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of 2c, stamp, Now ready: 
4 Theology, Bible Editions. Parts I and II, 

sical Philology, History, Modern Languages, 
oem 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


The Clipping-Fil 
e Clipping-File 
sa new and most convenient device for classifying and 
ling newspaper clippings, references to books and maga- 
nines, and other papers. The best means of saving the 
msults of one’s reading and thought. Price one dollar. 
(irculars sent on request. 

CLIPPING-FILE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


F R E BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Iiertiece 15,000 D0 Books, 8, Bibles, s, Periodicals, ete. sete 


at Wholesale Pri 8 carried 
log ever printed and ox 8. All dpe of 


charge. 
iE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














conta be illust’d, 20 Dages, 
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pose HT bot 10 W.-] ‘Paice of pouty 
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WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mss. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


SRENTANO’S MONTHLY 7 BULLETIN 
FOR ALL BOO 

Compact—Useful—Adequate. as —s year, “postpaid 

BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sa. New Yori 


a a s 
ll American Periodicals 
atless than publishers’ rates. Clubbing offers. Send for list. 
.R.Hebble. Subscription Agency, 118 E. Market St.. Xenia, 0. 


US CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 














EDUCATION 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


IN"Sizxignszy: or Locometive ENGINEERING 


and Meclianical Drawing. 








- CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three ear CO ead: to degree of LL.B. pre for 
R ston to te Bae tina all the States. For catalogue = 
celary, ELMER E. BARRETT. LL.B., Atheneum Buil 


Waban Rall for Boys 
WE WABAN SCHOOL Wave, Buh for GG5s: 
.H. PILLSBURY” “tin ANNA M. GOODNOW, Assoc. Prin. 
\ WELL ‘ATED and refined young woman wishes to 
engage aay rE ady desirin compan onship ; or a posi- 


mas hildren. erences unexceptionable. 
ab is id “C. M.,” INDEPENDENT a 











HOR E PRANG Brook! n, N ° 92 Caxi 
C elt Wan water 7 L4cu 5 New Yorn? ote Dy 
Tr 
Me nists 8 rs furnished. Teachers of 
Vvoosl waa Tent oa 1 Music 3 hools and ~— Colleges 
also provided. Thorough efficiency guaran Commands of 
Clergymen and Principals promptly fulfilled. 


HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE: - 


Pan American Exposition. Grounds, 


are now booking guests for all months of 
the ition. Nobar. Representatives 
wan Write for Rate Card 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Tlie popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR &\SON, Props. 














And the Wilderness Shall Blossom as the Rose.” 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


is a remarkable illustration of the 
above prophecy, and persons who 
have not seen it for a few years will 
be astonished at its wonderful growth. 
It is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections, 

Any ticket agent of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Big Four, 
or Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroads 
will tell you about it. 








copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘Four Track Series.” 
see be mane Pn yeh ” hi Re vy sent tags 
post- to = ress on receipt of a e 
stamp, » ty Ge dl rge H. Daniess, Gene ral Poreonae 
Agent, New York Central & ‘Hudson River Rall. 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Queen Resort of America for Pleasure and Health 
Seekers. 


HOTEL DENNIS, 
season, 2 pe Generally modernized since a 


Successor to JOSEPH 


GOLF, HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
Excellent Golf Courses, with Turf putt is 
and tees, connected with ae —T 
Professionals in charge. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA, FLA 
A E. Dic k, Manager. “~~ Jan, 15th. 


HOTEL BELLEV{(RW, Betleatr, on the Gulf, F 
Champlin, Manager. Span Jan. 15th. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
. R. Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th, 


OCALA ueven, Coals, Fla. 
P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. Now Open. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. J. H. Mu vee 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 23d St. and 290 Broadway ; also 
Travellers’ Information Co.. 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 


. BorToN. 
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LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSE 


WINTER. SEASON, 1900. 


LAUREL HOUSE 
AND 
LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Under the management of DAVID B. PLUMER 


Laurel House, 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager 


Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
Horace Portes, Associate Manager 





ACHING DAYS in land and Tours to Norvy 
ark, ireland, The Rhine, § 
land a atte ly. Season. Four Summer Tours.’ § 
June 27 and July 10. Write for. ctroulars to HONEYMAN 
VATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 





CLARK'S $250 EXCURSION TO EUR . 


specially chartered steamer, City of Rome, 8415 ton 4 
Oath SSerate $70 side trip to Rhine, ny, Switzerland; $4 
Italy extensio: ro May and re excursions, via Gibraltar, Nap 
Unequaled advantages. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New 





20 Summer —_ int 


T R Mediterranean, Ii 
at s land Tours, sailing 


EUROPE ing ous se a A 
HOLIDAYS IN er 


page Sook (illustrated) describing Cathedral Ri 
Pilgrim pefathers, Dickens and seueyers Bee enng S 
ed for three cent stamp. Circular describing 
Hook of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin-scre 
steamship line from England to Continental Europe, free. 


Great Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New Y 


EUROPE “‘t.. ORIEN 


NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, , | 0 80 Broshwey, New ann 








220 So. C t., Chicago. 
Or, W. H. EAVES. Agt., 20 n 8t., Boston. 
Or, ADAMS & HOWLAND, Agts., 1 So. Broad 8t.. Phila, 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


pine LINE 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & Cco., Gen’? Agents, 
115 State Street, E 





: eee 


Se ast BU CAN BEND TT 
TBUT: YOU CANT BREA aT: = 


*. You can’t afford to buy a “shoddy” wohiels, when you “oe VY 
&~ can get a famous Split Hickory—made right all the way af 
9 'through—forless money thana dealer will charge you foraninferior 

job. Weship vehicles and harness direct from factory to anyone 


@ Anywhere on Appro val & 


and save you % the cost. Don’t confuse us with cheap “sup 
houses,” but send for catalog, note our prices and examine py 
output of our factories, We finish and trim to suit your taste. 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 57 W. Broad St., Columbus, O. 
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SIGHTS AND.... JAMAICA 
~ ..,. SCENES IN : 


Unique ana Interesting 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


rm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 


Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 


Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘xatom” $76.50 revenue stane 


Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 

mcusine with fresh meats 
a and vegetables. Every 
Convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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FP DeLiciousin 4 
Corree FEA & CHOCOLATE 








CONDENSED MILK 


Fon BABIES” Astrea: 


D Bortens Condensed Milk @o.,- N.Y. 4 
— % 














PRPDPOPRPDD 





Like a magic touch 
Lustre the greatest 1 
Labor the least Q 


ELECTRg | 
SILICON | 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 
ty for the as . Bo tpaid, 15 cts. in § 
i ot ala 
Our Plate Cleaning Cabinet, an oak case } 
7.x 4 in., containing 1 Box Electro-Silicon, § 
1 cake E. S, Silver Soap, Plate Brush and } 
Chamois, compartment for each, is a mod- ¥ 
ern convenience for tidy housewives. 
Delivered free to any address in the U. 8. 


on receipt of 75 cts., stamps or money 
order. Send for descriptive circular. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 











Japanese 


Wash Silks 2. 


At McCutcheon’s 


We offer a splendid assortment—some 
fifty or more patterns—in these excellent 
goods. All white, with raised cords and 
stripes, or- with alternating colored and 
white stripes. These latter are strongly 
suggestive of the new Madras patterns and 
colorings, but are much finer. Also a few 
checked patterns. 


Price 85c. a yard, 27 inches wide. 

We show, as well, a very fine line of French 
Wash Silks at $1.50 a yard, 32 inches wide; un- 
usually handsome goods. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 W. 23d St., New York. 

















> 

THE LUXURIOUS 

EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System | 








THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED" TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' Id St., Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


—_—* 
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Survey of the World. 


The failure of the 
Cuban _ Constitu- 
tional 
to provide for relations with the United 
States in accordance with the suggestions 
of the President, may possibly cause the 
calling of an extra session of Congress. 
At the end of last week it.was thought 
in Washington that such a session must 
be held, although nearly all of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives hoped that it 
could be avoided. The President has de- 
cided that he will not act wholly on his 
own responsibility with respect to re- 
lations with Cuba. He is convinced that 
Cuba should empower the United States 
to supervise the island’s foreign relations 
and debts, to intervene for the preserva- 
tion of order, and to occupy naval sta- 
tions at several ports. His views have 
been forwarded to Havana by Secretary 
Root, and laid before the convention by 
General Wood. The work of the con- 
vention will not be acceptable to him if 
it shall not include compliance with his 
suggestions on all of the four points 
mentioned above; and at last accounts 
the convention was unwilling to comply 
with two of them. Beset on the one hand 
by the Teller resolution of 1898, and on 
the other by the pledges of the Paris 
treaty, he is disposed to insist that Con- 
gress shall instruct or support him and 
thus share the responsibility for the 
action to be taken. If Congress should 
pass a joint resolution directing him to 
insist upon Cuba’s compliance with his 
four suggestions, an extra session might 
thus be averted. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Relations with Cuba has re- 
ported a resolution, authorizing the 
President to leave the government and 


Problem of Relations 
with Cuba 


Convention- 


control of Cuba to its people as soon as 
a government shall have been established 
under a constitution providing that no 
foreign Power shall be permitted to ob- 
tain control of any part of the island; 
that no debt beyond the resources of or- 
dinary revenue shall be contracted; that 
the United States may intervene to pre- 
serve Cuban independence and protect 
life and property ; that plans for the san- 
itation of cities shall be carried out; that 
title to the Isle of Pines shall be adjusted 
by treaty; that coaling and naval sta- 
tions shall be sold or leased to the United 
States at points to be agreed upon with 
President McKinley; and that all these 
provisions shall be embodied in a 
permanent treaty. The new Constitu- 
tion was signed, in Havana, on the 21st 
inst. One copy was given to General 
Wood, and another deposited in the ar- 
chives. Sefior Cisneros (formerly Presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary Government) 
refused to affix his signature, saying that 
the United States had no right to pass 
upon the constitution and should receive 
no copy of it. When Sefior Tamayo re- 
marked: “We are all Cubans and 
friends,” he replied: 


“ Yes; and when the time comes to fight the 
Americans we will fight them together. The 
Americans [shaking his fist at the American 
correspondents] are like the monkey: when he 
closes his paw on a~thing he never wants to 
let go.” 

Cisneros afterward consented to sign 
the copy that is to remain in the archives. 
The Central Committee of Five, having 
considered the four suggestions of Presi- 
dent McKinley as set forth in a letter 
written by General Wood, appointed 
Gualberto Gomez to draw up a report to 
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the. full convention. This provided for 
modified compliance concerning foreign 
relations and commercial treaties, but 
opposed any concession of naval stations, 
or of right to intervene for the preserva- 
tion of order, or of power to supervise 
the island’s negotiations of loans; the 
committee’s argument being that such 
concessions would restrict and humiliate 
the new republic, and that the power to 
borrow is sufficiently guarded in the con- 
stitution. General Wood has asked the 
Committee of Five to accompany his mes- 
senger bearing the copy of the constitu- 
tion to Washington. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion in the convention as to 
the propriety of such action, but it is 
reported that the invitation will be de- 
clined. A majority of the delegates be- 
lieve, it is said, that stedfast opposition 
to all the President’s suggestions will 
cause-them ultimately to be withdrawn. 
It is reported in Washington that they 
have been encouraged in this attitude by 
the agents of European powers. 


a 


The Work of ‘0 attempt to close the 
Sampson-Schley  contro- 
versy has been made by 
means of a bill from the Senate Naval 
Committee reviving the grade of Vice- 
Admiral and authorizing the President 
to raise two Rear-Admirals to that grade. 
A majority of Schley’s friends will ac- 
cept this compromise (with Sampson 
first and Schley second), but some of 
them still insist that Schley shall have 
honors at least equal to Sampson’s. 
Schley retires in October next, and 
Sampson four months later. - The Senate 
has rejected by a vote of nearly three to 
one the conference report providing for 
the punishment of any West Point cadet 
found guilty of hazing, chiefly upon the 
ground that the punishment prescribed 
was too severe. Expulsion was enough, 
it was said by Messrs. Hawley, Depew, 
Lodge, Hale, Chandler and others, who 
argued that the cadet ought not in addi- 
tion be branded for life by the provision 
that he should never hold a commission 
in the army. Mr. Wolcott said such leg- 
islation would make milksops and prigs 
of the cadets; and he entertained the 
Senate with reminiscences of college haz- 
ing in which he had taken part. On the 
other hand, the proposed punishment 
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was defended by several, Mr. Tillman 
going so far as to call the hazers at West 
Point brutes and dogs. In the house a 
provision for similar punishment at the 
Naval Academy was ruled out on a 
point of order, but not until Mr. Hep- 
burn of Iowa had savagely attacked the 
graduates of the Academy, asserting that 
thousands of seamen deserted because of 
the tyranny of officers reared in an“ at- 
mosphere of hazing,” and that command- 
ers had been lightly punished for incom- 
petence shown by the loss of twenty-five 
ships since the Civil War. This called 
forth eloquent defences of the Navy from 
several members. After much discus- 
sion the Senate has refused to appro- 
priate money for an extension or even 
the maintenance of the pneumatic tube 
postal service in large cities. The River 
and Harbor appropriations have been 
shaved down in the Senate Committee 
from $66,000,000 to $50,000,000. For 
the Louisiana Purchase Fair in St. Louis. 
$5,000,000 will be given, and the Fair 
must be closed on Sundays. In the House: 
Mr. Fitzgerald and other friends of the 
Boers have procured a favorable report 
upon a resolution of inquiry as to the 
purchase in the Southwest by the British 
Government, and the shipment from New 
Orleans, of 47,000 mules and 30,000: 
horses for use in South Africa ; asserting 
that these shipments were in violation of 
a treaty, and that young Americans who 
went with the horses were pressed into- 
the British military service. The, cus- 
tomary attack upon Secretary Hay was 
not omitted. In a discussion following 
an attempt of the Democrats to take the 
House Anti-Trust bill out of the hands. 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, Re- 
publican members of the committee de- 
clared that the bill was clearly uncon- 
stitutional. It appears to have found its. 
grave in the committee room. General 
Ainsworth reeommends the issue of a 
final edition of the Record of the Rebel- 
lion, which fills 127 volumes and has cost 
$2,750,000. The Ship Subsidy bill has 
been quietly laid away. In the Wiscon- 
sin House (containing 83 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats) a resolution urging 
the representatives of the State in Con- 
gress to oppose it was recently passed by 
a vote of 78to 15. In spite of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s repeated resolutions, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee declines to 

























































































































































call for the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty or to suggest other action 
that would abruptly end the pending 
negotiations in London concerning the 
Senate’s amendments to the new canal 
treaty made by Secretary Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote. 
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State legislation de- 
signed to prevent 
the official protec- 
tion of vice in New York, and otherwise 
to promote reform in the Police Depart- 
ment of that city, has been made ineffec- 
tive for the present by the action of Boss 
Croker’s government. A bill was re- 
cently passed by the Republican majority 
in the Legislature substituting a single 
Commissioner, with two Deputies, for the 
bi-partisan Board of four Police Com- 
missioners, and ‘providing that the new 
Commissioner (to be appointed by the 
Mayor) should be at all times subject to 
removal by either the Mayor or the Gov- 
ernor. It was passed and signed over 
the veto of Mayor Van Wyck, who ar- 
gued that it was unconstitutional, be- 
cause of the power given by it to the Gov- 
ernor. The reform forces desired to get 
tid of Devery, Chief of Police, under 
whose rule vice has been protected for 
pay. On the 18th inst., four days before 
the bill became a law, the volume of proof 
against Devery was increased by a re- 
markable raid upon a pool room and 
gambling den in the lower part of the 
city, one of the men captured in the place 
being Maurice F. Holahan, President of 
the Board of Public Improvements and a 
prominent Tammany politician. Eight 
policemen were also found there by Dis- 
trict-Attorney Philbin and Judge Jerome, 
who conducted the raid and had per- 
mitted no one to know their plans. Two 
days later the Police Board exonerated 
Captain Herlihy, who had been on trial— 
as a result of the memorable protest of 
Bishop Potter—for insulting the Rey. 
Mr. Paddock, and for permitting a most 
deplorable prevalence of vice in his dis- 
trict on the “ East Side.” The Board 
also dismissed all pending charges 
against Chief Devery before retiring 
Irom office. The new law went into ef- 
fect on the 22nd, and the Mayor ap- 
Pointed to be Commissioner Michael C. 
Murphy, then President of the Board of 
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Health, and one of Croker’s most faith- 
ful followers. Murphy immediately 
made ex-Chief Devery his First Deputy, 
thus virtually retaining this man in au- 
thority. As the removal of Murphy by 
the Governor would be followed by the 
appointment of some other tool of 
Croker, the Governor finds the problem 
a difficult one. It may be that the Repub- 
licans in the Legislature will pass a bill 
placing the Police Department under the 
direction of a State Board. Murphy is a 
member of the so-called Purity Commit- 
tee of Five appointed by Croker, and he 
signed the reports and statements of 
Chairman Nixon as to Devery’s un- 
worthiness. The raid in Dey Street was 
made on this committee’s evidence; and 
Mr. Nixon has cabled to Croker in Eng- 
land an indignant protest against Mur- 
phy’s appointment of the deposed Chief. 
The District-Attorney and Judge Jerome, 
with their assistants, broke into the 
gambling house in Dey Street to obtain 
evidence against the syndicate that has 
been collecting $2,800,000 a year from 
gamblers and other law breakers. They 
regard with much satisfaction the cap- 
tude of Holahan, who tried some months 
ago to force the Ramapo water contract 
of $200,000,000 upon the city, and who 
sought to account for his presence in the 
gambling house by saying that he was 
looking there for a wayward son. This 
son in published interviews ridicules his 
father’s excuse, and tells an interesting 
story about the business in which he was 
engaged until his father quarreled with 
him on account of his marriage. It was 
a typical Tammany business venture, the 
boy’s firm making $200,000 a year (of 
which he had $50,000) in protecting 
property-holders in condemnation pro- 
ceedings brought by the city, with what 
the boy calls the “ wonderful help ” of the 
elder Holahan’s name and advice. 


& 


It is the aim of the new 
. revenue law in Porto Rico 
—which is commonly 
called the Hollander bill, thus taking the 
name of its author, the Treasurer of the 
island—to provide for the needs of the 
Insular Government, through a modern 
scheme of internal taxation, replacing the 
old, cumbrous and inequitable Spanish 
system. The law imposes a property tax, 
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an inheritance tax, and a system of excise 
taxes. Great opposition to it has been 
developed throughout the island, and a 
Commission has been sent to Washing- 
ton to request Congress to prevent the 
enforcement of it. The opponents of the 
law claim that its provisions are too 
drastic, and if enforced will cause much 
needless suffering; that the bill was 
rushed through the Legislature during 
the last hours of the session; that there 
was no translation of it into Spanish, 
and that consequently the members could 
not know its contents; that it is not pos- 
sible at the present time to assess the real 
estate of the island in an intelligent man- 
ner ; that the law will raise a larger rev- 
enue than is needed ; and, finally, that the 
collection of the taxes required would 
ruin the rum and tobacco industries. The 
present annual output of rum is placed 
at 1,600,000 gallons, valued at 4ocents per 
gallon, or $640,009. The tax proposed 
is 60 cents per gallon, or $960,000, which 
exceeds by $320,000 the value of the 
product. The Republicans, who passed 
the bill, claim on the contrary that while 
much more equitable than the Spanish 
system it probably presents the lowest 
direct tax upon property to be found in 
any civilized State. Dr. José C. Barbosa, 
President of the Republican Party of 
Porto Rico, says of the opponents of the 
bill: 

“The Spanish colony owns the greater part 
of the wealth of the island—all the banks, fac- 
tories, stores and sugar plantations, with few 
exceptions—and therefore exerts a great influ- 
ence. This element, naturally, is the bitterest 
enemy of the American Administration and 
of the natives, altho it claims to be friendly to 
both. The Federal party are Spanish sympa- 
thizers, who held the best governmental posi- 
tions at the time of the American invasion. 


Through sympathy, education and tradition 
. they are opposed to Americanization.” 


The comment of a competerit observer 
not connected with either political party 
is that the law is unnecessarily long and 
involved, there being over 100 sections 
in it; that it is something wholly new, 
strange and incomprehensible to the 
Spanish-American citizen of Porto Rico; 
and that it will need to be administered 
with great leniency for some years until 
values become settled and the people, 
learning the new system, become able to 
adapt themselves to a different type of 
government. 


Probably no_ better 
test of the attitude of 
the _ non-theological 
scientific world of Germany over against 
outspoken anti-Christian science could be 
demanded than that which has been 
made by the appearance of Professor 
Hackel’s “ Weltratsel.’ This, the most 
sensational book which the German 
scientific literature has produced for a 
generation, is offered by the “ German 
alter ego,” as Darwin frequently called 
Hackel, as the solution of the great prob- 
lem of existence along the lines of an ex- 
treme natural development philosophy. 
It is, in a nutshell, the essence of anti- 
Christian philosophy. Altho this book 
has had an enormous sale, yet the whole 
scientific world of Germany seems to 
have risen up against it and condemns 
its methods and its results. Leading 
voices from all the departments of phil- 
osophical thought and the natural 
sciences are heard against it. The Ber- 
lin phosopher and pedagog, Professor 
Paulsen, declares that Hackel’s monism 
is the philosophy of irrationality (Un- 
vernunft), and concludes a scathing 
criticism with these words: 

“I do not know at what to be amazed more, 
at the lack of knowledge displayed or at the 
silly ease with which the author speaks of 
things of which he really knows nothing. | 
have read this book with a feeling of burning 
shame, more of shame at the condition of the 
culture and philosophical training of our peo- 
ple. That it should be possible that such a book 
is written, published, bought, read, admired 
and ‘believed by a people who have a Kant and 
a Goethe is extremely sad.” 

The philosopher Baumann, of Got- 
tingen, while acknowledging that there 
are some good things in the work is an- 
noyed at the lack of logical and scien- 
tific skill displayed; and the Kantian 
K6nigswald condemns in the same way 
the author’s superficialty. So little is 
German science taken by the philosophy 
of a Hackel that Professor Zéckler, in 
the Beweiss des Glaubens, No. 12, cat 
truthfully say, that “the whole group of 
modern anthropologists in Germafy 
condemns Hiackel’s formulation of the 
descent of man!” mentioning in this cot 
nection the names of Virchow, Ranke, 
Bastian, His, Goette, Kollmann, Geyet- 
baur, and others. The zoologists seef 
to be equally pronounced in their hostile 
attitude. K. Camello Schneider pleads 
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for a return “ to the solid methods of in- 
vestigation as practiced by Cuvier at 
Baer,” in zoological and anatomical re- 
searches. The same hostile spirit to the 
naturalistic philosophy is shown in bot- 
any by Reinke and Dennert; while 
among the standard bearers of physio- 
logical science the name of Dubois Rey- 
mond stands conspicuous. In fact, as 
Zockler concludes, the trend and tend- 
ency of modern philosophical research 
in Germany, also in the natural sciences, 
is against and not in favor of the anti- 
Christian spirit of a Hackel and his fol- 
lowers. i. 


It is one of the strange 
things in connection 
with the general con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic Church that 
it is so difficult to secure any accurate 
statistics or indeed any general informa- 
tion of any kind which can be relied 
upon. The Propaganda publishes a 
handbook called Missiones Catholice, 
which is supposed to appear every two 
years, but there is now no edition later 
than that prepared December 30th, 1897, 
and even that is so incomplete that it is 
impossible to obtain any satisfactory re- 
sults from it. The fact, too, that it is in 
Latin makes it useless to more than a lim- 
ited circle of readers, which probably ex- 
plains the difficulty of securing a copy. 
Hoffman’s Catholic Directory, published 
in Milwaukee, is reasonably full, and as 
a directory presumably accurate, but its 
statistics are far from satisfactory. Its 
table of population is evidently made up 
merely of estimates, and is repudiated 
by many as either too large or too small. 
With regard to Europe the situation has 
been even worse, but an attempt at im- 
provement has been made by Herr Paul 
Baumgarten, and from a summary in 
the London Tablet some interesting 
statements appear. There are seven- 
teen columns, giving the total popula- 
tion, the Catholic population, ecclesias- 
tical provinces, churches and chapels, 
clergy, orders and members. The total 
Population of Europe is given as 392,- 
220,598, with 180,017,283 Catholics. 
There are 162,374 churches, chapels, 
etc.; 248,199 priests, including 184,535 
secular and 21,689 regular clergy; 31,- 
093 houses of the different religious or- 
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ders, with 463,463 members, of which 
6,050, with 146,257 members, are for men 
and 25,043, with 317,206 members, for 
women, and there are 56,928 students in 
theological seminaries. The figures of 
population given below are from The 
Tablet: 


Per cent. 
Cath- of Cath- 


Population. olics. 


Luxemburg........... 
Switzerland .......... 


18,666 048 
5,882,783 
82,854,100 
72,495 
860.150 


884,142 
10,948,141 10.8 
There are some discrepanies to be not- 
ed between these figures and other au- 
thorities. The late Michael G. Mulhall, 
the Irish Catholic statistician, estimated 
the Catholic population of Europe at 
167,500,000, instead of 180,017,283, and 
gave Austria-Hungary 33,800,000, in- 
stead of 37,590,822, while the Statesman’s 
Year Book only allows 27,154,000. 
These tables include Tunis and Algiers 
with France, which must modify the fig- 
ures considerably. For the most part, 
however, the discrepancies are not such 
as materially to modify the proportion, 
which is the most important feature. 


Bf 


King Edward is winning golden 
opinions on every hand by his 
close attention to business, his 
through knowledge of affairs, and his 
simple, straightforward manner of meet- 
ing the questions that come before him 
The stateliness of court ceremonial has 
been restored in great degree, but super- 
fluous functionaries are excluded, and the 
King apparently seeks to give each one 
of the seventy-eight bodies which claim 
the right of special audience the feeling 
that he understands and sympathizes 
with their province of public action. He 
writes his own addresses, speaks and acts 
pfomptly, and, in general, leaves the im- 
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pression that he knows what he can do 
and proposes to do it. He leaves this 
week for a brief visit to Empress-Dow- 
ager Frederick, at Cronberg, but in or- 
der to avoid publicity as much as possi- 
ble he will not visit Emperor William. 
The plans for the coronation are still un- 
settled. It will not take place until af- 
ter the return of the Duke of Cornwall 
and York from his visit to the colonies, 
and thus must be postponed till some time 
‘in the fall. It seems, however, to be the 
purpose to have no longer delay than is 
made necessary by the circumstances. 
In Parliament there has been little of in- 
terest except over a refusal of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to answer a question, no notice of which 
had been given. The refusal aroused 
considerable feeling, and on a motion 
suddenly put by Mr. Dillon, the Govern- 
ment majority of 130 was reduced to 45. 
The only real significance appears to be 
that the public are getting tired of the 
interminable Boer war and Chinese ne- 
gotiations, and are determined to learn 
all that they can of the situation, even if 
it gives the Ministry a little difficulty. An 
Irish member created a sensation by at- 
tempting to make a speech in Irish, claim- 
ing that as a representative of an Irish 
constituency and a member of a nation 
still possessing a language of its own, he 
had a right to address the House in his 
native tongue. Repeated efforts by the 
Speaker to induce him to stop failed, and 
at last he was silenced summarily. The 
Nationalist influence is increasing, and 
there are indications of agreements with 
the Liberals, which, if there were only a 
Liberal leader of strength, might be of 
some moment. As matters stand now, 
however, the Government has every- 
thing so completely its own way that it 
‘seems almost careless of its course. 
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The difficulty of conducting par- 
liamentary government in a 
country where there is practi- 
cally no private judgment among the 
people themselves is manifest in the 
situation in Italy, as in Spain, and to a 
considerable degree in Austria. Parlia- 
ment is split up into a number of factions 
at the mercy of a group of political lead- 
ers who where they are not entirely selfish 
in their ambitions are still so ill-trained in 
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the science of government as to be un- 


_able to take the broad views essential to 


the laying down and carrying out of na- 
tional policies. There are two fairly 
strong and well defined sections, the 
Moderate Conservatives, represented by 
Baron Sonnino, and the Gipcebeniata: 
headed by Signor Giolitti. The former 
are in favor of a “ firm home policy and 
of social reform as far as it is compatible 
with sound finance,” but are not very 
definitely organized and are by no means 
popular with many of the smaller groups. 
The latter are perhaps better described 
as Giolittians, for their opportunism con- 
sists chiefly in supporting the ambitions 
of their leader, who poses in general as 
favoring the Socialist movement, and 
tries to secure the support of the Radi- 
cals or Extreme Left. The Sorocco. 
Ministry, which has had control for the 
past seven months, was a purely com- 
promise cabinet, and went to pieces on an 
incident which illustrated very forcibly 
its weakness. ‘There was in the city of 
Genoa a “Chamber of Labor’ which 
was identified with the Socialist move- 
ment and was suspected of revolutionary 
schemes. The prefect of thie city dis- 
solved it on the ground that it had acted 
illegally, and was supported by the Min- 
istry. Immediately a general strike was 
threatened in Genoa, and the Premier, in 
anxiety lest the strike should develop 
into tumult, retracted his former decision 
and permitted the reconstituting of the 
very body whose dissolution he had in- 
dorsed. This brought up the question 
in Parliament, and in utter disgust at the 
weakness of the Government an adverse 
vote was given and a new cabinet was de- 
manded. The young King went to at 
least nine men prominent in the Parlia- 
ment, and could get no one of them to 
take the responsibility of organizing a 
cabinet. At last one, Signor Zanardelli, 
has consented, and has gathered about 
as incongruous a company of ministers 
as could well be got together. Three of 
the new cabinet are his own partisans, of 
close kin to the Giolittians. Signor 
Giolitti also is a member and counts two 
hearty supporters among his associates. 
In addition there are three members of 
the strong Conservative party, while 
three others are hardly to be classified 
with anybody. The most prominent ele- 
ments are those following the Premier 
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and Signor Giolitti, but they together 
number less than 100 out ofatotalnumber 
of deputies of 508, and even counting all 
those who in a certain sense are repre- 
sented in the cabinet, the total number of 
ministerialists will not exceed 200. Un- 
der such circumstances it is manifestly 
impossible to expect any effective reform 
in the conduct of the Government or any 
essential change in the situation. Mean- 
while the Socialists are pleased, as the 
continuance of the present chaotic con- 
dition gives them more time to increase 
their strength. ss 


While public attention has 
been so largely drawn to 
other countries, Lord Cur- 
zon has been planning and has now car- 
ried out a rearrangement of government 
for the Indian frontier which it is be- 
lieved will materially strengthen the Gov- 
ernment and facilitate the management of 
the turbulent tribes along the ‘northern 
border. The great difficulty has been 
that there have been no compact and well 
organized states, but the Indian Govern- 
ment has had to deal with irresponsible 
tribesincapable of entering into settled)re- 
lations of any durable kind, and prevent- 
ing by their restlessness and hostility the 
repeated attempts to define a frontier be- 
yond which the English would incur 
no direct responsibility. There have 
thus been necessitated repelling incur- 
sions, putting down disorder which if al- 
lowed to continue would seriously affect 
the British districts, and thus extending 
step by step British territory. With 
this advance the different tribes: settled 
down in peace and became for the most 
part loyal to the Government. The gen- 
eral control, however, of these arrange- 
ments has been in the province of the 
Punjab, a distinctly civil administration, 
and the combination of civil and military 
with its repeated references to the central 
Government has made a definite policy 
difficult and has entailed numerous col- 
lisions between the different authorities. 
At present, therefore, a new province has 
been established, taking in those districts 
so closely identified with disturbance in 
the past: Kohat, Bannu, Peshawar, 
Tochi, the Kuram valley, the Khaibar, 
Swat and Chitral. This entire section is 
now to be under the care of an agent to 
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the Governor-General, of similar status 
to the agent in Baluchistan, and with the 
increased authority of organization al- 
lowed it is hoped that it will be possible 
to develop and carry out a policy which 
will accomplish there what has already 
been secured in Baluchistan. One fea- 
ture has already been somewhat devel- 
oped and with great success—namely, 
the employment of the tribes for policing 
and protecting the border. If the result 
shall be what Lord Curzon and his ad- 
visers and others well acquainted with 
the Indian siuation anticipate, it will 
prove undoubtedly a great advance in 
the interests of peace and good order. 


Js 


The threat of a large 
military expedition made 
a week ago by General von Waldersee, 
and which received the positive indorse- 
ment of the German, French and Jap- 
anese representatives and the tacit sup- 
port of Great Britain, but which was op- 
posed by the United States, while Russia 
apparently made no statement of any 
kind with regard to it, seems to have had 
the desired effect, and it is now affirmed 
in some quarters that there was never any 
real expectation of sending the expedi- 
tion, altho full preparations were made, 
so that if the Chinese Government per- 
sisted in its dilatory methods it might be 
carried through. According to the re- 
ports the commissioners at Peking were 
very much alarmed, and sent repeated tel- 
egrams to the Court, announcing that un- 
less the demands of the Powers were ac- 
ceded to, and promptly, there would be 
serious trouble. A Shanghai telegram 
announced that Li Hung Chang empha- 
sized the telegrams by a private one, af- 
firming that he had come to the end of his 
rope, and unless the Court yielded he 
would have to offer himself for punish- 
ment, according to the typical Chinese 
method. Without necessarily passing 
upon the complete accuracy of these va- 
rious reports it appears to be certain that 
the Chinese Government has at least in 
form acceded to the demands of the Pow- 
ers for the punishment of certain. offi- 
cials, and edicts have gone forth for the 
execution of some men, the suicide of 
others and the exile of others. In Eu- 
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many affirm that they will believe the 
Chinese Government has yielded when 
the executions are actually accomplished. 
The United States Government has di- 
rected General Chaffee not to take part in 
any such punitive expeditions, and it is 
affirmed in Washington that the assent of 
the European Governments has been ob- 
tained to a cessation of military pressure 
during the Vieisiai’ WE for peace. 


Reform 
Needed 


While attention has been so 
generally confined to the north 
there have been certain devel- 
opments in the south. The two great 
viceroys who were so powerful in the 
preservation of peace have expréssed 
their views that the only safety for China 
lies in the indorsement of genuine re- 
form. This, they affirm, can be secured 
only by the abolition of the caste priv- 
ileges of the Manchus, the modification 
of the present system of examinations, 
the extension of western education, the 
development of the resources of the 
country by western methods and under 
western guidance, without, however, dis- 
turbing the existing theory of govern- 
ment which is best suited to the national 
character. They do not agree with Sir 
Robert Hart’s characterization of the 
Boxer movement, but consider it merely 
the letting loose of turbulent elements 
which must be exterminated. They look 
upon the negotiations with some anxiety, 
fearful lest they result. in the re-estab- 
lishment of the old régime, in which case 
any genuine reform will be out of the 
question. In interesting line with these 
opinions is the action of the Governor of 
Shantung, Yuan Shih Kai, one of the 
ablest of the younger generation of offi- 
cials, in cordially inviting missionaries 
of all Churches to return to that province 
and promising them assistance and pro- 
tection. The most important question in 
the forthcoming deliberations appears to 
be that of indemnity. A committee of 
the ministers is considering the formula- 
tion of a plan, but with the very diver- 
gent opinions of different countries there 
seems to be opportunity for indefinite de- 
lay. The controversy over the mission- 
aries continues. A reply by Mr. Ament 
states that the charge that he had col- 
lected thirteen times the amount of the 
damage in indemnity was due to an error 
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in the cablegram. As a matter of fact it 
was one-third, and his entire action has 
had the hearty support of the best of the 


‘Chinese officials, who would be glad to 


see the great bulk of the indemnity se- 
cured in such way. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries have had no support from the 
military, and have been in hearty accord 
with the Ministers and the. Chinese offi- 


cials. 
& 


General Kitchener’s cam- 
paign is apparently meet- 
ing with success. General 
De Wet succeeded in crossing into Cape 


Wearing Out 
the Boers 


. Colony and has raided back and forth 


to a considerable degree, without, how- 
ever, securing any positive advantage 
for himself, while he has alienated many 
of the Dutch by his appropriation of 
supplies. More than that, he has been 
compelled to fight a battle in which he 
has lost almost all his ammunition and 
guns and is now in full flight, having left 
his soldiers to surrender or scatter each 
man for himself. Inthe Free State Gen- 
eral Methuen has defeated the Boer force 
and all the different commandos are scat- 
tered, so that there appears to be at pres- 
ent no Boer army of any size anywhere. 
Whether General De Wet will be cap- 
tured or not is of course uncertain. He 
has so far succeeded in evading all pur- 
suers, but the English lines are being 
drawn closer and closer and the constant 
diminishing of his supplies not only of 
food and ammunition but of horses can 
scarcely fail to result in the entire col- 
lapse of his campaign. The influences 
for peace are increasing. Acting Presi- 
dent Schalkburger, at a recent meeting, 
told the burghers that their cause was 
quite hopeless, and urged that a prolon- 
gation of hostilities was futile. While he 
could not take it upon himself personally 
to advise a surrender, he would say that 
if surrender was inevitable, the proper 
course was to come to a general agree- 
ment and surrender as a nation and not 
give in in small bands. Mr. Wolmer- 
mans, the Boer delegate to the United 
States and Europe, has also written from 
Paris urging that the contest be not con- 
tinued any longer, and Piet De Wet has 
been holding a conference with the Presi- 
dent of the Afrikander Bund with a view 
to securing the best possible conditions. 





Victoria 


at Rest. 


By Poultney Bigelow. 


F this story be true, and I have it from 

a respectable source, the last hours 

of the great Queen suggest the cul- 
mination of a great historic drama. 

Lord Roberts was called to her side 
on his return from South Africa, altho 
her health was such that the physicians 
disapproved of an interview which might 
cause excitement. 

The Queen gathered together the last 
of her strength to question and cross 
question her faithful soldier, who sought 
in vain to conceal from his mistress the 
extent of her losses in the long war 
_ against the Boers. The shock was more 
than she could bear, and from it she 
never recovered. It carries one instinc- 
tively back to George III, whose closing 
years were clouded by acts of stupid gen- 
erals and Ministers. The last days of 
Queen Victoria have fallen in days when 
the whole military might of the greatest 
Empire in the world is proving inade- 
quate for mastering a handful of farmers 
who have been described to me by emi- 
nent British soldiers as corrupt and cow- 
ardly! 

History repeats itself with sad mo- 
notony—and my mind was full of sad 
analogies as the body of the late Queen 
crept slowly up the hill under the battle- 
ments of Windsor Castle, and turned 
into the Park, where the last offices were 
to be performed. : 

As an eyewitness of this solemn pa- 
geant, I can but record my personal im- 
pressions, adding my mite to the mass 
of testimony which will in time afford 
material for a chapter fit to stimulate an- 
other Macaulay. 

Of the whole procession the most im- 
pressive and wholly appropriate feature 
was the one which nobody anticipated— 
namely, a solid mass of weather beaten, 
alert and broad shouldered bluejackets 
dragging forward the gun carriage on 
which rested the body of their late mis- 
tress. The military authorities had ar- 
rogated to themselves the task of draw- 
ing the coffin, and for this purpose had 
artillery horses in readiness. But a wise 


Providence interfered in this tactless ar- 
rangement. The navy had upheld the 
Queen’s prestige when the army had 
cried out for help, and it was but decent 
that to the navy should be accorded the 
place of honor in such a procession as 
this. 

So the artillery horses kicked violently, 
nearly killed several Kings, and, finally, 
as at Ladysmith, the “ handy man ” had 
to be called in. Ropes were procured, 
and the mighty car moved on, giving the 
world another object lesson that England 
is great, not because of her soldiers, but 
because she can keep her fleet at sea. 

It was a jarring note to me—this pref- 
erence of the army over the navy in the 
day’s program. I strained my eyes to 
pick out notable warriors among the 
gaudy aids de camp who figured near 
the head of the procession—there were 
three or four times more military than 
naval uniforms, and the military dress 
was, for the most part, a decoration, not 
of fighting soldiers who had commanded 
troops victorious in the field, but of staff 
officers whose duties lay mostly on office 
stools or near the persons of great mili- 
tary swells. This indicated favoritism 
to an extent that was shocking to the 
German Emperor, all of whose aides de 
camp are practical leaders of troops, and 
do staff duty.only for a limited number 
of years. 

One or two aides I recognized as good 
natured, empty headed society men—yet 
here they were, while war was going on, 
classed among the advisers of the new 
King. 

But it was a pleasure to note the few 
gallant naval officers, tho they were 
placed at the very tail end of the aides de 
camp! There was the rosy face with 
the Cromwellian nose, which betokened 
Admiral Dewey’s friend, Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Chichester (and, by the way, his 
profile called that of his namesake of 
The Century Magazine). Thegallant cap- 
tain looked just as I remember seeing 
him first in the Philippines, when he re- 
marked to a German admiral that blood 
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was thicker than water—or words to that 
effect. Near him was Captain Lambton, 
‘whom I had first met at Hong Kong dur- 
ing the war, and who there impressed me 
as a man under whom I would gladly en- 


list. His ship, the “ Powerful,” was the 


largest armed cruiser of the British 
Navy, and he the youngest captain. Soon 
afterward I heard of him dragging his 
‘guns up into the South African Alps, and 
saving the soldiers of his Queen from de- 
struction. A handsome, manly face is 
that of Lambton—firm mouth, classic 
profile, eyes cold and honest, a bachelor 
and adored by woman. 

The sailors were genuine fighting 
men all of them—symbolic of triumph at 
sea and security at home. The military 
part of the show was to me less impres- 
‘sive. 

Above all was it unsatisfactory in 
these dark days of war to see a parade 


of the long, lanky, antiquated and ridicu- 


lous household troopers, who wear hel- 
mets and cuirasses, long boots and seek 
to resemble as near as may be soldiers of 


a period antedating the knowledge of 
gunpowder. 


They require monstrous 
horses, cannot run away because of the 
weight they carry, cannot fight a mod- 


ern enemy, are not drilled as modern sol- 


diers, and inspire no dread in the minds 


-of any one. 


Then there were many other anti- 
quated circus fittings in evidence—they 
all had grand names like Gentlemen at 
Arms, Norroy King at Arms, Gold 
Sticks, White Staves—they would have 
looked well in a Barnum show or a Lord 
Mayor’s procession, where the purpose is 


‘to dazzle the eyes of children and house- 


maids, but the business of life is now too 
serious for such tomfoolery to be in- 
truded into a military funeral of this im- 
portance. The Prussian Court thought 
that the State would crumble to dust 
when it was suggested that pig tails 
should be abandoned, for the soldier’s 
pig tail had been, up to the battle of 
Jena, regarded as the proudest ornament 
of what up to that moment had been re- 
garded as the strongest army in Europe. 

But the pig tail had to go, thanks to 
men like Bliicher, and in the British 
body politic many cognate fetishes will 
have also to disappear, if this tight little 
island is to resume the place she occupied 
after the Battle of Waterloo! 
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Lord Roberts was an inexpressibly sad 
and dignified figure, a mourner from 
the bottom of his heart, every inch a 
gentleman, the man who should: have 
been chief mourner, had Providence se- 
lected a successor and not laws of capri- 
cious heredity. 

The head of Roberts was bowed, his 
slim but marvelously wiry figure moved 
forward in melancholy cadence with the 
sound of the funeral march played by the 
band of Foot Guards. Roberts was 
alone, a good interval elapsing between 
those in front and behind. All gazed at 
little “ Bobs” with eyes of affection, 
amid a silence which made the funeral 
hymn seem as tho played in the heart of 
a forest. On the home journey that 
night “Bobs” was madly cheered, and 
it is evident that in the popular mind 
Lord ‘Roberts to-day occupies much. the 
same position that did the Duke of Wel- 
lington before the days when he took pro- 
nounced stand against popular reforms. 

As the officers all wore overcoats of 
black or dark gray, the somber aspect 
was complete, but for the theatrical intru- 
sion of medieval features already referred 
to. 

When Lord Roberts had passed and 
all eyes caught sight of the draped coffin 
raised high on the gun carriage, all felt 
that the culminating moment had arrived. 
Women about me wept, and many men 


had moist eyes, as they were made to 


realize the close of the Victorian era by 
a climax so tragic in more ways than one. 

The gun carriage moved slowly for- 
ward.in a hushed silence, broken only by 
the tramp, tramp of the deep chested blue- 
jackets, whose work was by no means 
merely ornamental, for the hill is steep, 
and the weight was none too lightly ap- 
portioned. The eyes of the masses 
rested on the coffin as tho under a spell, 
and in that long, hungry gaze nearly 
lost completely a view of their future sov- 
ereign, Edward VII, who crowded close 
up. under the coffin, and was furthermore 
withdrawn from public gaze by having 
on his left his brother of Connaught and 
on his right his imperial nephew of Ho- 
henzollern. 

Immediately behind the King there 
crowded all the remainder of the proces- 
sion, made up of Ambassadors, Kings and 
a closing file of Life Guardsmen, so that 
the spectators were bewildered by the 
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many glittering things, and practically 
saw nothing well excepting Lord Rob- 
erts and the coffin. F 

But the German Emperor was well 
worth a close study, every inch a. man, 
his eyes fixed with strange concentration 
of purpose directly in front of him. I 
can imagine him rolling over many 
things in his mind—plans for making his 
royal uncle a king in deed as well as in 
name. William II may be pictured as 
whispering to Edward VII: 

“Now, my dear uncle, be a man. You 
have got two big wars-on your hands, 
your finances are none ‘too flourishing, 
your commercial prestige is nothing to 
brag of, your military operations have 
been the laughing stock of the world. 
Take my advice. Turn out all these or- 
namental staff officers. I had to do it 
when I came to the throne. Make pro- 
motion to depend strictly on merit. 
Throw aside all this theatrical rubbish 
that costs money, but cuts noice. You 
have got to fight’ now not merely for 
prestige, but for existence. If your war 
drags out much longer in Africa you will 
find India getting troublesome. 

“Stir yourself, my dear uncle. Go 
down to the Transvaal, call a South 
African Congress, give them all the 
rights they ask for, provided that they 
ask but equality among themselves—like 
the United States. Hang Rhodes, or 
send him to St. Helena. Turn off Cham- 
berlain. Let the Boers feel that you are 
in earnest. But for the sake of Himmel 
shake off your old worthless pals, the 
low crew of money lenders and loose 
women. Beaman. If you do this I’ll 
help you in case Russia attacks first.” 

Among the various crowned heads 
of my acquaintance—including black, 
brown and yellow races—not one has im- 
pressed me more as a gentleman in the 
-broadest sense of that much-strained 
term than William II of Germany. 
When but eleven years old, romping with 
his playmates in the park of Sans Souci, 
no one watching the play would have im- 
agined that this Prince arrogated to him- 
self more privilege than any other of the 
youngsters about him. On the contrary, 
if any of his playmates proved shy he 
was encouraged by his imperial host to 
share in the rough and tumble sports on 
a full equality. 
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The lad’s bringing up was essentially 
simple and manly. Recreation was out 
of doors when possible, and the diver- 
sions were always such as healthy boys 
would enjoy—playing at Indians in the 
woods, kicking football, climbing into 
the rigging of a frigate whose hull was 
imaginary, whose masts were planted in 
the sand. But there was a real frigate 
at Potsdam, a real toy one might have 
said, a present from William IV of Eng- 
land to Frederick William III of Prussia 
(great grandfather of the present Em- 
peror). This little frigate was regarded 
as a mere museum model until this Em- 
peror became old enough to show his 
tastes, and then he lost no time in letting 
those about him see that much as he took 
an interest in his army there was yet that 
in his blood that drew him irresistibly to 
the water as the element on which the 
great Germanic race feels proudly at 
home. 

Young Prince William was a per- 
sistent navigator of all the lakes which 
are beaded together in the neighborhood 
of the Prussian capital, and for his nau- 
tical education he had a handful of deep 
sea sailors with whom he was in pro- 
found sympathy. He early fread the sea 
stories of Marryat and Cooper. He pos- 
sesses every book that Henty ever wrote, 
and was never so happy as when discuss- 
ing countries far away where adventure 
was plenty. Two essentials of the gen- 
tleman are courtesy and courage; it is 
hard to separate them. The courtesy of 
the Kaiser is natural, not formal. He has 
won the heart of England to-day by the 
correctness of his attitude at a time when 
the press of Germany appears unanimous 
in desiring to be unfriendly. 

William II came to the throne in 1888 
in the midst of a vulgar clamor made by 
the English press because of a political 
stand he had taken in regard to matters 
wholly of his own concern. He was 
right and the English press was wrong. 
He dismissed Bismarck because Bis- 
marck had made himself impossible as 
German Prime Minister. William IT was 
quite right as events have proven, yet at 
the time every English paper, to say 
nothing of the Punch cartoon, criticised 
him without reserve. 

To-day we lock back over more than 
twelve years of his reign, and they have 
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Victoria 


been years of expansion such as no other 
German monarch has produced save by 
costly war. 

The secret of this great work lies in 
the fact that the Emperor comes nearer to 
knowing a little of everything than any 
living man—and he knows things, not 
merely from books, but from personal 
contact. If there is a new discovery in 
medicine William is there in the lab- 
oratory ; when Marconi experiments with 
his new telegraphy William is at hand in 
his steam launch; if a new liner is 
launched the first inspection is at the 
hands of the Kaiser ; no military or naval 
improvement is discussed without some 
light being thrown on it by this extraor- 
dinary monarch. At the time of his ac- 
cession I ventured to put into print a 
statement that he was the only monarch 
who, in the event of losing his throne, 
could earn his living at any one of a 
dozen trades, from soldiering to jour- 
nalism ; this is still true. 

He was most unpopular in Germany 
during the early years of his reign. From 
the ranks of his senior officers no less 
than from those of radical politicians 
there was but one feeling—want of con- 
fidence. All the world saw that he trav- 
eled much, that he tried many new things, 
that he turned off many old servants, that 
he threatened to reform many things in a 
society where any reform smacks of an- 
archy. Even my beloved and most loyal 
old tutor argued that the empire of the 
nohenzollerns was about to crumble be- 
cause his Kaiser proposed to limit the 
amount of Latin that should henceforth 
be crammed into the schoolboys at the 
“Gymnasium.” All these people have 
little by little learned that their Emper- 
or’s apparent restlessness has been only 
the energy of a healthy man in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

_ One day I recall the Emperor walking 
ina shower of rain through the crowded 
streets of Potsdam, when he frequently 
had to step out into the street to make 
way for the many who did not recognize 
him. The conversation was on the sub- 
ject of precautions taken in Russia to pro- 
tect the life of the Czar, and he asked 
quite naturally, “Why should I bother 
about precautions?” His companion an- 
swered, “The Russian Czar would im- 
agine, for instance, that there was a 
dynamite bomb under yonder coal hole.” 
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For all answer the Emperor stalked to 
the coal hole referred to, stamped sound- 
ly on it, and then with a laugh said, “ If 
I had to stop and think of such things, I 
should never get through a day’s work!” 

And in Berlin the day’s work com- 
mences in the dark and goes on into the 
night, for the Kaiser is a tremendous ~ 
worker, and spares himself as little as he 
does those who serve under him. 

I recall the winter when the streets of 
Berlin were crowded with men out of em- 
ployment clamoring for bread. It was a 
time of great distress, and the lawless 
element had exploited it for the purpose 
of directing popular opposition against 
the person of the Emperor. The pre- 
cincts of the palace were crowded by a | 
mob that looked ready for rough work, 
and the broad avenue Unter den Linden 
offered a most inhospitable appearance to 
a monarch whose daily ride lay out to the 
Thiergarten Park. His two aides sought 
in vain to prevent him from taking his 
customary ride. It was a critical mo- 
ment, for dynamite was in the air, and 
the Russian throne was getting a lift 
every now and then. 

But to William II the danger counted 
for nothing. He thought simply of his 
duty. The palace gate was opened and 
out he rode in the midst of the mob. 

The people closed about him, they cried 
out at him, they cursed, they pressed so 
near that it seemed at one time as tho it 
was their intention to drag him from the 
saddle. The Emperor looked as he looked 
behind the coffin of his grandmother at 
Windsor—was apparently absorbed in 
thoughts far removed from the howling 
hundreds on his flanks. 

It was a brave thing carried out with 
marvelous tact. The news of it ran 
through the capital like magic, and be- 
fore he had done his customary ride the 
mob of discontented had given place to a 
dense crowd of men who were ready to 
support law and order at any cost. The 
monarch who had passed out under the 
Brandenburger Thor amid jeers and 
curses returned through the same gate 
amid a storm of mad cheering, which 
was swelled by many who admired his 
bravery if nothing else. 

The manly directness of the Emperor 
has been characteristic of him since child- 
hood ; indeed, it is startling to note how 
little he has changed in the many years 
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that have elapsed since he was merely the 
eldest son of a crown prince. No doubt 
much is due to a father and mother re- 
markable for breadth of culture and pur- 
ity of living. At any rate there is the 
broad fact that as yet we have never 
heard of anything laid to his charge that 
need make a gentleman blush. No 
woman has been the worse for knowing 
him; no young officer can trace his deg- 
radation to debauchery initiated by him; 
at no time has he pandered to mere public 
opinion, either of the aristocracy, the 
press or the financial powers; his favors 
have never been bought by money-lend- 
ers ; his people trust him, admire him, and 
time will yet show that in the long list of 
rulers notable in German history, a list 
including Frederick the Great and Wil- 
liam I, not the least eminent will be the 
man who marched at the right of Edward 
VII behind the coffin of Victoria. 

In the great gathering of envoys none 
looked more soldierly than the Getman 
officers who had come over as guests. 
They wore the light gray overcoats which 
seemed very bright in contrast with the 
universal black of the mourners in gen- 
eral. These Germans did not imitate 
their Emperor in outward manifestation 
of respect for the dead. They cared lit- 
tle for the funeral, and showed it by star- 
ing about on all sides and chatting 
much as they might on returning from a 
field day. I suppose that we should not 
criticise this sharply, for while the fu- 
neral was proceeding the German papers 
were continuing a crusade of insult 
against England and the Queen’s suc- 
cessor. Indeed if the German Emperor 
has impaired his popularity of late it is 
because he has come in person to help 
bury his grandmother. On the very day 
of her funeral the leading comic paper of 
Berlin contained a grossly indecent cari- 
cature of the English King—it might 
have waited one week. But no, German 
ideas in these matters appear to be dif- 
ferent from ours. 

It is odd, too, that while a German edi- 
tor would be sent to jail for criticising a 
political act of his Emperor he can insult 
all the relatives of that Emperor with 
impunity. 

The American Ambassador was a not- 
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able feature of the procession, not merely 


_in my mind, but in that of England as 


well. He was conspicuous in his citizen 
dress—a plain overcoat, an opera hat on 
top. Beneath this was the ridiculous uni- 
form prescribed by order of Congress, 
the majority of whom appear to regard 
the dress of a hotel waiter as the maxi- 
mum style of a free citizen. Poor Mr. 
Choate was forced to turn out on this 
cold morning in the evening dress of a 
hotel waiter, topped with an opera hat! 
Fortunately the thermometer compelled 
him to drape himself in a long overcoat, 
and still more fortunately Mr. Choate 
has a face and a carriage which command 
respect in any assemblage, and, therefore, 
had Congress compelled him to wear a 
football suit or a cowboy outfit, we can- 
not imagine him otherwise than an im- 
pressive specimen of the cultivated 
American. But why in the name of com- 
mon sense cannot Mr. Choate be trusted 
to dress himself in his own fashion! We 
love simplicity, but we don’t like to have 
our Ambassador mistaken for the butler 
when he is representing the majesty of 
a great nation. Mr. Choate was offered 
a horse to ride in the London procession, 
but how could the poor man appear in 
the streets of London early in the morn- 
ing on a freezing cold day in a dress sug- 
gesting that he had not been to bed the 
night before? Of course, he gave up the 
horse—and with it the chance of once 
more marking the disposition of England 
to pay us a signal compliment. 

If Congress must tell an Ambassador 
how to dress, why not at least devise a 
dress suitable for the day time as well as 
the night, suitable for the saddle as well 
as the ball room, one that will raise him 
above the suspicion of being a waiter so- 
liciting a tip. 

But it was a grand and solemn func- 
tion, and as I read over these hasty 
notes, made while the impressions are 
fresh in my mind, I see that my eye has 
rested on many details that may appear to 
have marred the general impressive ef- 
fect. But I let it all stand, begging my 
readers’ indulgence. They may correct 
my view by comparison with many 
others. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





A .City Controlled on a Business Basis 
By the Hon. Thomas G. Hayes, 


Mayor or BAttimore, Mp. 


HE present charter provided by the 
laws of Maryland for the city of 
Baltimore makes it possible, in my 

opinion, for the administration of munic- 
ipal affairs upon a strictly business basis, 
and the elimination of evils which may 
arise where personal and political inter- 
ests are given preference to public obliga- 
tions. I have construed the provisions 
of the charter to mean that the Mayor is 
held to strict responsibility for the sev- 
eral departments, and for this reason is 
vested with more authority than is usual 
with municipal executives. With this in- 
terpretation I have endeavored to select 
as the heads of such departments men 
who are not only appreciative of the trust 
devolving upon them, but who are ca- 
pable of performing their duties to the 
best interests of the city. I can say here 


that I believe the officials selected are 
thoroughly qualified for their positions. 
My conclusions are based upon what has 


thus far been accomplished. 

Since entering into office I have given 
consideration to a number of measures by 
which it seemed to me economies could 
be effected and better results obtained. 
Among these is the letting of a contract 
to an individual for removal of garbage, 
ashes and refuse, the work to be done un- 
der the direct supervision of a city official. 
I have thought this advisable, as under 
the contract system it can be done more 
cheaply and effectively than when under- 
taken by the city. One benefit of the in- 
novation is to avoid the danger of politi- 
cal patronage in this department. The 
employment of such a large number of 
men as cleaners and teamsters offers a 
temptation to reward political followers 
for their services at the city’s expense. 
It is a patronage that should be abolished 
whenever possible, for the results accom- 
plished by this or any other department 
cannot be as beneficial if influence and 
not ability is considered in the selection 
of employees. Let me emphasize the fact 
that if a city is to have a business admin- 
istration, political patronage, as it is 
termed, must be thoroughly eliminated. 
By making the contract referred to, the 


contractor employs his own men, and is 
responsible, for the city is secured by 
bond for the faithful performance of his 
obligation. It is not likely he will use 
inefiicient labor when he would be the 
loser by so doing. 

A contract has also been given a pri- 
vate individual for lighting a portion of 
the city, for the reason that a considerable 
saving will be effected, and we believe 
that it will be done as thoroughly as by 
the former plan. Here again an oppor- 
tunity is offered to dispense personal fa- 
vors which is avoided if the contract is 
carried out. The import of the charter 
in allowing the contractor to furnish his 
own lighters has been doubted by some, 
but I believe that the courts will construe 
my position to be correct, in a friendly 
suit which is pending. 

As I have stated, the contractors are 
bonded for an adequate sum to carry out 
their obligations, but I interpret the char- 
ter to mean that the city government can 
exercise a rigid supervision through the 
proper officials, and this will be done in 
each instance. 

As to the control of lighting plants, 
water works and street railways by the 
city, I am not prepared to express an 
opinion. I know the experiment has been 
tried successfully in several British cities, 
and perhaps municipal ownership might 
result favorably in Baltimore, but the 
conditions abroad are so different from 
those governing American cities that it 
is questionable if Glasgow, for instance, 
with its control of such improvements, 
could be cited as a precedent for Balti- 
more. 

I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
a city government can be, and should be, 
modeled like a business corporation, and 
that it is the only true way to conduct its 
affairs. I believe I am justified in my 
position by the progress we have thus far 
made in Baltimore under the present 
charter. For example, we may take the 
Water Department. After investigating 
its organization I decided that one branch 
was not necessary—that its work could 
be distributed among the others and that 
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several offices were merely sinecures, 
altho large salaries were attached to 
them. The branch referred to, as well 
as these offices, was abolished. Through 
economies thus effected and the faithful- 
ness and ability of the officials and em- 
ployees we are enabled to show a surplus 
for the year just closed of $229,000. The 
Fire Department has been conducted on 
such a system that, altho its efficiency has 
been improved and in no way has it been 
impaired, it will have a surplus to its 
credit for the year of about $20,000. The 
contract for disposal of garbage, etc., 
amounts to $148,000, altho the lowest es- 
timate by which it could be done by the 
city direct was $188,000. Thus a saving 
of nearly $50,000 is effected, while the 
refuse will be disposed of by a crematory 
plant—a great improvement on. the old 
system. We found that by using the 
waste power in one of the city water 
pumping stations electric lights can be 
supplied our principal park. By the pres- 
ent plan this costs $9,000 a year. The 
expense of the electrical machinery will 
be only this amount, but by using it the 
expense of the illumination will be cut 
down to $4.000—a reduction of $5,000 
annually. Even the City Jail account 


will show a surplus of about $7,000 for 
the year, as we are employing the con- 
victs at repair work and other labor for 
which outsiders have been paid by the 
city. The Jail Board has under consid- 
eration the employment of a portion of 
the inmates on outside work not in com- 
petition with organized labor, and I do 
not know but I strongly approve of the 
measure. It is a plan by which their 
services could be made of more value, and 
they would be benefited by exercise 
which they cannot obtain under the pres- 
ent system of confinement. 

What we have accomplished in Balti- 
more is merely a beginning in carrying 
out plans for a business administration, 
as I have already stated, which I hope 
will be permanent. I see no reason why 
it cannot be continued indefinitely by my 
successors as long as the present charter 
remains in force. I believe that citizens 
irrespective of party appreciate the efforts 
that have been made, and realize what 
can be accomplished, and I feel that I 
have had their support in my endeavor to 
do what has seemed to me to be my duty, 
and to assume the responsibility which 
has been placed upon me. 

BattimoreE, Mp. 


The Church and the Social Problem. 


By Professor Albion W. Small, Ph.D., 


HEAD oF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


HE editor’s request to write on the 
above topic follows hard upon re- 
sponse to an invitation to lead a 

club of Congregational pastors in dis- 
cussing the same subject. The things 
that I might have said were modified not 
‘a little by that debate. What follows is 
offered not as having either originality or 
authority. It is submitted for what it is 
worth as the impression which the sit- 
uation makes upon one observer whose 
training began with that of the typical 
candidate for the evangelical pastorate, 
whose occupation has been that of stu- 
dent and teacher of the social sciences, 
and whose personal affiliations are closest 
with workers directed or inspired by the 
institutions of religion. 

At the risk of condemnation without 


further hearing, as a quietist, or an ob- 
structionist, or various other things that 
are neither enlightened nor progressive 
nor even conscientious, I venture to be- 
gin with the assertion that there is a vast 
deal of needless hysteria, and not a little 
conscious humbug, connected with the 
phrase, “ the social problem.” One might 
gather that “the social problem,” and 
“the new woman,” and “ decadence,” 
and “child study,” and “ criminal ‘psy- 
chology,” and “ modern science,” and the 
rest of the rhetorical procession, stand 
for new things under the sun. One might 
infer that a new Pandora’s box had been 
opened ; that a sort of cosmic bomb had 
been hurled from nowhere into the 
stream of social evolution; that things 
both bad and good, never affecting hu- 
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The Church and the 


man experience before, are suddenly be- 
come leading elements in society. 

We shall not get ourselves into mental 
attitude for balanced dealing with the 
facts until we are proof against these 
naive impressions. There is no “ social 
problem ” to-day which has not been in 
principle the problem of every day since 
men appeared on the earth. The con- 
duct of life always has been a problem 
and doubtless always will be. The new 
things in our surroundings, and the new 
queries and theories that they suggest, 
are merely new developments of the old 
things, and new phases of personal re- 
action upon them. Whether we express 
the matter in terms of frank Calvinism, 
or in some of the softened-down for- 
mulas of a more naturalistic conception, 
the flesh is always at war against the 
spirit, the lower man is always obstruct- 
ing the upward climb of the higher man, 
the bad is the foe of the good and the 
good of the better. The “ social prob- 
lem” is always the masquerade of these 
characters in changing costumes, only 
each actor has a multitude of réles, and 
never represents a single element of good 


or bad without at the same time embody- 
ing a hundred variations of both that 


strangely complicate the plot. There 
are no fewer texts for physical and moral 
strenuousness in this statement of the 
case. At the same time there are seda- 
tives and counter-irritants for the over- 
stimulated. No man of thought, from 
Confucius and Gautama down to Count 
Tolstoy and Mr. Bryan, has failed to pic- 
ture the facts of his time as a “ social 
problem.” The modern turn of phrase 
for the thing stands for nothing essential- 
ly new, either in the thing itself or in the 
attitude of the reflective toward the 
thing. Neither terror of its novelty nor 
contempt for its familiarity is sane. In a 
word, how each.may come to give the 
most and get the most to and from all the 
rest, in the social movement toward com- 
pleteness of life, is and always must be 
the social problem of every age. 

I am not trying to smuggle in the con- 
clusion that the Church has no occasion 
to worry. Every age might use a Jere- 
miah or two. The truer note for every 
age, however, is that of Isaiah. I mean 
the whole Isaiah, whom we had before the 
higher critics made a Chinese puzzle of 
him; the Isaiah who saw the evils, but 
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who also foresaw the way of remedy, and 
did his bravest to make it a beaten path. 
There is always bad enough in the world 
to sting every moral fiber to its tensest 
strain, but we shall be within the truth if 
we expand St. Paul’s specific observation 
into a formula of the whole moral order: 
Where sin aboundeth there grace doth 
much more abound. The world is not 
yet a Grandfather’s Clock. Health, not 
disease, growth, not decay, good, not bad, 
is the balance to be credited at last to 
every generation. In essentials the same 
world and the same Church confront each 
other to-day in Chicago and New York 
and London and Peking that met and 
waged inconclusive war in Corinth and 
Alexandria and Rome and Tours. The 
gage of battle is different, the tactics are 
changed, but the issue is merely a new 
phase of the old problem—viz., whether 
men shall halt and then turn back from 
their destined course, or go on unto per- 
fection. The social problem and the re- 
ligious problem are one. It is how to get 
all the interests in men proportionally ex- 
pressed in all the opportunities of life. In 
short, the implicit problem of all the ages 
is to get religion. The social problem 
is thus ever with us. Let us be serious 
about it, but neither morbid nor sur- 
prised. 

The Church problem is how to do the 
most toward promoting the process of 
getting religion, or, in other words, of 
solving the social problem. Again, there 
is much mirage on the ecclesiastical hori- 
zon about this second problem. An emi- 
nent theologian who died recently said in 
substance not long ago that religion must 
henceforth be content to be a small frac- 
tion of life, and can never more maintain 
itself as the sole or chief concern of life. 
“ Religion has become an elective in the 
great university of the world.” It wasa 
most deplorable use of terms, and the re- 
mark was singularly out of true. Reli- 
gion ought to be understood as the whole 
ot life. Life realized, balanced, propor- 
tioned, harmonized, is religion. If any 
ritual or formula short of this gets sub- 
stituted for religion the concession 
quoted is, to be sure, inevitable. But the 
crux of the Church problem is to get the 
large idea of religion so installed in the 
churches that their mission with refer- 
ence to the whole social problem will be 
thrown into focus. 
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Some of us still foster the illusion that 
the Church is more of an end and less of 
a means than the facts declare. We be- 
tray an impotent institutional ambition to 
make life center about the Church. We 
feel that there is more of a social and 
Church problem than there really is, sim- 
ply because this concentration of life 
about the Church refuses to occur. A 
good deal of our trouble is from disap- 
pointed professional pique. 

It will be said that the cases are not 
parallel, yet there is food for thought in 
an analogy. Only a small fraction of the 
students in any university study sociol- 
ogy. The sociologists think that all in- 
telligent men need the comprehensive 
view of the life process which sociology 
is trying to outline. Shall the sociolo- 
gists conclude that the educational prob- 
lem resolves itself into the work of get- 
ing all university students into their lec- 
ture rooms, and shall they measure edu- 
cational results by the degree of approach 
to such success? No doubt every man in 
the world needs that for which the 
churches peculiarly stand, but it is a pre- 
posterous conclusion that the successes of 
men are to be measured by the degree in 
which they accept the ministrations of the 
Church. 

Very much of the uneasy self-con- 
sciousness of the churches is due to this 
misreading of the social problem and of 
the Church problem. The churches, or 
oftener the ministers, are the frog trying 
to swell themselves to the size of the 
world-ox. If that is not precisely the 
figure, at least they would have the world 
say: “ Here, Church, take and carry my 
burdens, which are too many and heavy 
except for the Church.” They would 
have the Church say, “ Yes, World, thou 
hast proved thyself too feeble for thy 
task, therefore I will carry it with my 
* deeper wisdom and mightier strength.” 
Because this arrangement is not accepted 
on both sides, the conscience of many in 
the churches proclaims peculiar worldli- 
ness in the world and peculiar faithless- 
ness in the Church. 

If we lived in a State Church, we might 
parry this criticism by the reply that just 
as the army is the nation in war-array, so 
the Church is the nation recognizing God, 
and the morale of the nation is thus the 
morale of the Church, the social problem 
is evidently the Church problem. 
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Whether or not the argument holds for 
a Church-State, it certainly has no mean- 
ing with the voluntary system. With us 
the churches neither separately nor col- 
lectively monopolize the conscious rela- 
tions of men to God. On the contrary, 
whatever theories go with it, the volun- 
tary system in practice implicitly abdi- 
cates all governmental and vicarious and 
representative functions. The tendency 
is to make this implied division of labor 
absolute. For better or for worse, the 
churches withdraw as churches from the 
rest of life, and apply themselves to what 
we call spiritual concerns. 

Now my argument is not that society 
is better than the churches think, and 
thus the social problem less serious than 
the churches suspect. Except as ex- 
pressed in certain theological generalities 
about sin, actual society is both better 
and worse in some phases than common 
fame in the churches reports. What | 
would point out is that a considerable 
portion of the wistful self-condemnation 
of the churches is due to misinterpreta- 
tion both of the social problem and of the 
Church problem. The gravity of each 
may not be overestimated, but there 
would be less useless: nervousness and 
more effective concentration of such re- 
ligious energies as we have, if we hada 
more accurate sense of proportion. The 
pertinent clew is that the churches are 
not, and from the necessities of the case 
cannot be, as churches, responsible for 
the solution of the social problem. To 
speak in sociological language, the 
churches are associations for the dis- 
charge of a special function tributary to 
the whole life process. Whatever may 
be our conception of the Church as an 
idea, the churches, in fact, wherever there 
is a Congregational polity, and probably 
wherever the voluntary system prevails, 
are organizations centered about the 
function of worship. They are likely to 
get confused and compromised in propor- 
tion as they venture to carry on opera 
tions outside of this function. Their in- 
fluence grows more intensive, if not uni- 
formly more extensive, in proportion as 
they confine themselves to this function. 
By worship I do not mean any single 
form or kind of ritual. I mean the whole 
service of conscious approach to God, 
through prayer and hymn and discourse, 
with incidental use of any and all cere 
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monial or other aids that conspire to 
create a vision of life in the large, as it is 
at the broadest and purest which the 
mind can conceive. I mean by worship 
the exercise of communion with God in 
such fashion that the common things of 
life take in our thoughts as nearly as 
possible the places which they have in the 
mind of God. Would this include the 
Sunday school? Yes, as the uni- 
versity includes the kindergarten. 
Would it include missions? Yes, 
a> rectitude includes benevolence. But 
by the necessities of their situation, 
the churches are primarily centers of 
worship. The work of which worship is 
the implicit pledge is the function of 
those same individuals combined in other 
more or less visible associations. It is 
not the business of the Church as such. 
Christians must farm, and mine, and 
forge, and build, and trade, and finance, 
and fight, and explore, and invent, and 
legislate, and govern, and punish. The 
Church, as such, ought not ‘to do either, 
except in that incidental and minimum 
sense in which the soul has to put 


clothes on itself, and the family, as dis- 


tinguished from its individual members, 
has to feed. It is not the function of the 
Church to get justice between man and 
man. It is the function of the Church to 
help individuals discern and want jus- 
tice. It is not the function of the Church 
to settle strikes. It is the function of the 
Church to make men conciliatory. It is 
not the function of the Church to elect 
temperance candidates to office. It is the 
function of the Church to make men will 
to be temperate. It is not the function 
of the Church to dictate civic regulation 
of the social evil. It is the function of 
the Church to make men able to conquer 
their own lusts, and zealous to protect 
the innocent against the vicious. It is 
not the function of the Church to settle 
any concrete social problem that falls out- 
side its own function of worship. It is 
the function of the Church to inspire in 
each worshiper that spirit of loyalty to 
the requirements of his own post in life, 
which will make the members of churches 
the most devoted and patient promoters 
of all genuine social progress. 

This view of the social and of the 
Church problem will explain the further 
temark that much of the moral earnest- 
ness of the churches would transfer its 
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points of attention if the elements of the 
situation were more clearly discerned. 
The Church is often supposed to be de- 
linquent, because this or that social ill is 
not remedied. The fact is that the ill in 
question may be far beyond the immedi- 
ate reach of the Church. But the ill 
might be remedied by the men who are 
responsible for it if the churches closest 
to those men properly magnified the func- 
tion of worship. Much spiritual unrest 
among religious workers is less from 
proper church-pains than from uncer- 
tainty whether they are called to be a 
church, or a political machine, or a re- 
lief society, or a labor exchange, or a lit- 
erary bureau, or an amusement syndicate. 
Many churches are losing their life doing 
poorly what they ought never to attempt 
at all. They should rather get'strength 
and give strength by doing the one thing 
that they might do well. Very few 
churches dare to announce worship as 
their peculiar function. The vague im- 
pression that they are responsible for 
everything keeps them from concen- 
trating on the one thing in which they 
might count for the most. The high- 
church phrase, “ the secular churches ”’ is 
by no means so stupid as most dissenters 
think. It voices to some extent the true 
instinct that the real function of the 
Church is spiritual culture of men, and 
that the best secular work will be done 
not bydilution of Church work with other 
work, but by men of such fine spiritual 
culture that they consistently adapt 
means to ends in all the work of life. The 
“institutional church ” is among the no- 
blest, and, in some cases, wisest modern 
applications of religious energy, but it is, 
after all, a provisional makeshift, not the 
ideal Church. Whether the Church that 
a given community most needs is an in- 
stitutional Church is merely a question of 
the most effective division of function 
possible in that locality. Just as it is de- 
sirable to reach a degree of material 
wealth that may dedicate one building to 
worship and accommodate every other 
sort of assembly elsewhere, so it is de- 
sirable to reach social arrangements that 
recognize the distinct organization for 
worship, harmonious, however, with all 
the other activities that genuine worship 
inspires. 

We may state the two problems in an- . 
other form thus: The social problem is to 
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get life controlled by religion, or, better, 
realized in religion. The temptation on 
the Church side is to regard the Church 
problem as how to get religion controlled 
by the Church. The real Church prob- 
lem is: How may the Church do the most 
to give the religious consciousness the 
widest social scope and the biggest and 
truest content? If one has a correct 


vision of the whole social problem and of 
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the part for which the Church factor is 
responsible, the gravity of neither will be 
diminished, but the program to be fol- 
lowed, and the “ expectation” of suc- 
cess, as the actuaries might say, would 
be clear enough to change much of our 
moral panic into resolute pursuing of a 
consistent plan of individual and Church 
life. 
Cuicaco, Itt. 
(Concluded next week.) 


The Commonwealth of Australia 
By H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


N the first day of the century, with 
pomp and pageantry, a new na- 
tion was born in the Southern 

Seas. Lord Hopetoun, the Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, surrounded by a brilliant-assem- 
blage, and in the presence of at least a 
hundred thousand people, on that day 
took the usual oaths of office and issued 
the customary proclamation. 

The place selected for the ceremony 
was Sydney, the capital of the mother 
colony of the Australian group, and un- 
deniably the most suitable for the pur- 
pose. Appreciating the greatness of the 
occasion, and the honor of taking a lead- 
ing part in it, the Government of New 
South Wales had made extensive prep- 
arations. It is said that 20,000 invita- 
tions were issued to prominent public 
men in the colonies that were about to be 
united and other parts of the world. 
Every civilized nation was represented. 
The British Government, by way of 
showing its recognition of the splendid 
service rendered by Australians in South 
Africa, sent a picked body of soldiers 
representing both British and Indian 
regiments, and all departments of the 
service. Each State in the Union also 
furnished a contingent of volunteers, and 
the influx of visitors raised the popula- 
tion of the city to about half a million. 

Sydney was en féte. The route from 
the vice-regal residence to the pavilion 
where the Governor-General was sworn 
in was about five miles in length, and 
gaily decorated throughout. The pro- 
cession passed under a series of trium- 
phal arches illustrating the mineral, 
agricultural and pastoral resources of the 


country, or bearing mottoes of greeting 
from the United States, Germany and 
France. All along the line there were 
cheering crowds who gave Lord Hope- 
toun an enthusiastic welcome. 

The ceremony itself was impressive. 
An elegant pavilion had been erected in 
a natural amphitheater of the Centennial 
Park, near to where a choir of 10,000 
children was stationed. By an agrec- 
ment among the Protestant Churches, 
the Primate of the Church of England 
conducted the religious part of the pro- 
ceedings, which began by singing the 
One Hundredth Psalm. en followed 
a prayer, and after the official business 
was concluded and the salutes fired, the 
grand old Te Deum was sung, which 
had a fine effect. The preamble to the 
Act states that the Commonwealth is 
formed “ humbly relying on the blessing 
of Almighty God,” and the public con- 
science demanded that this formal rec- 
ognition of God should be supplemented 
by an act of worship as part of the in- 
augural proceedings. Religious observ- 
ances, in fact, were given considerable 
prominence in the celebration. Watch- 
night services to witness the dawn of the 
new era were placed on the official pro- 
gram, and the first Sunday of the cen- 
tury, entitled Commonwealth Sunday, 
was specialized by numerous gatherings 
in parks and churches at which clergy- 
men of various denominations fraternal- 
ly officiated. ; 

Perhaps one of the most delicate tasks 
that fell to the lot of the Governor-Gen- 
eral was also one of the earliest. A Fed- 
eral Executive had to be formed, and 
there was much speculation as to who 
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would be ‘chosen as its chief. Lord 
Hopetoun “sent for” Sir William 
Lyne, the Premier of New South Wales, 
to begin with, and there was an instan- 
taneous chorus of surprise, almost 
amounting to remonstrance, throughout 
the Continent. While the Federal move- 
ment was in progress Sir William was 
one of its most stubborn opponents, and 
there was a general feeling that he was 
not the man to guide the policy of the 
Commonwealth or frame its administra- 
tion. He obtained time to make arrange- 
ments, consulted his fellow-Premiers, 
and very wisely relinquished his task, ad- 
vising His Excellency to send for Mr. 
Barton, who was leader of the conven- 
tion and the man whom almost every- 
body expected to be the first Prime Min- 
ister of the Commonwealth. Mr. Bar- 
ton had little difficulty in securing col- 
leagues and forming a strong Govern- 
ment of a fairly representative character, 
tho with perhaps too many lawyers in it. 
There was general satisfaction when this 
business was settled, and the newspaper 
critics of Lord Hopetoun promptly dis- 
covered that he had taken the wisest and 
most sensible, as well as the most consti- 
tutional course. It was not for him to 
weigh and sift public opinion, or to take 
the judgment of the man in the street. 
His natural choice in the first place, in 
order to be strictly impartial, was the of- 
ficial head of the largest State, and hav- 
ing been advised by that gentleman to 
apply to the man on whom most eyes 
were set, he was able to do so with strict 
propriety. The correctness of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s action, and his tact in 
this instance, proving that he was wiser 
than about a million people who thought 
they could teach him his business, is ac- 
cepted as a good omen for the future. 
The Ministry was sworn in immediately 
after the Commonwealth was proclaimed ; 
it will now have to set up the adminis- 
trative machinery and arrange for the 
election of the first Parliament. The 
elections will probably take place in about 
three months’ time, and the Parliament 
assemble in Melbourne some time dur- 
ing the month of May, when the Duke 
and Duchess of York are expected to 
Open the proceedings. 

_The inaugural ceremony initiated a 
kind of carnival which continued for an 
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entire week. In point of population 
Sydney ranks as about the fifth city of 
the British Empire, and its residents 
were temporarily increased by fifty per 
cent., so that there were immense crowds 
to entertain and to éntertain each other. 
The Government had determined to do 
the thing well, and its efforts were sup- 
plemented, very freely by the citizens 
themselves. Up to date street decora- 
tions by day and superb illuminations at 
night kept interest alive. Sydney is ex- 
ceptionally favored by nature for such a 
round of festivities, its beautiful harbor 
being famous everywhere, and the pic- 
turesqueness of scenery within easy 
reach, affording endless facilities for hol- 
iday-making. A succession of State ban- 
quets of an exceedingly brilliant ciiarac- 
ter, and abundant provision for the needy 
were in close neighborhood. Pyro- 
technics in the harbor in which the men- 
of-war constituting the Australian 
squadron took part, with other marine’ 
displays and aquatic demonstrations, de- 
lighted the folk from up the country, who 
had never seen anything of the kind. 
Free concerts and musical performances 
by the dozen imparted enjoyment of a 
different kind, while there were excur- 
sions and outings almost without num- 
ber. The provision for making the time 
one of unprecedented merrymaking was 
unstinted, and the disposition to jubilate 
dominated the entire community.  In- 
cidentally these gatherings illustrated the 
territorial greatness of the new nation, 
for it was no uncommon thing to meet 
groups of prominent men whose homes 
were two and three thousand miles 
apart. At the same time the bringing to- 
gether of so many public persons who are 
ordinarily scattered over an area equal 
to that of the United States, and who 
hitherto have had no common bond or 
mutual relation, on the occasion that has 
brought them into the same political or- 
ganization, enabled them to realize more 
fully the significance of the event, and 
aided in the welding process essential to 
true national union. The birth of the 
Commonwealth at the dawn of the cen- 
tury under such conditions was a tri- 
umphant consummation of the Federal 
movement and a most conspicuous com- 
mencement of the new era, 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA, 


———? 





Russia in North China. 
By Sheridan P. Read, 


Recentiy Unirep States Consur at Tientsin, CHINA, 


treaty of Shimonoeseki, known as the 

Li-Ito treaty, at Chefoo, or Yentai, 
on the 8th of May, 1895, Russia assem- 
bled her whole fleet on the Asiatic coast 
of seventeen men of war, four torpedo 
boats and one torpedo catcher in the har- 
bor of Chefoo. 

As soon as Russia’s vessels had steamed 
into the harbor, one by one, and dropped 
anchor they stripped for action and 
donned their war paint of dull gray, 
using Chinese territory for the storage 
of boats, spars, sails and all other super- 
fluous paraphernalia as tho it actually 
belonged to them. 

Forty miles off at Wei-hai-wei the Jap- 
anese had a considerable fleet, also at 
Port Arthur seventy miles away, but not 
content with rumors of Russia’s warlike 
actions four Japanese torpedo boats ap- 
peared one day off Chefoo harbor, and 
after deliberately steaming around the 
Russian fleet, disappeared, to report on 
what they had seen. By this time the 
foreigners in Chefoo were thoroughly 
aroused over the probability of a naval 
conflict between Russia and Japan—espe- 
cially as it had been given out that the 
Japanese envoy for the ratification of 
the treaty with China’s envoys was to 
a convoyed by the entire Japanese 

eet. 

The writer, who at this time was Con- 
sul for Chefoo as well as for Tientsin, 
witnessed all these warlike signs, and as 
the United States officials had during the 
war acted, so to speak, as the assignees 
of Japanese interests in China and of 
‘ China’s interests in Japan, and as the 
United States, through its ministers at 
Tokio and Peking, had acted as the 
friendly go-between to these belligerents, 
whose peace was to be officially ratified, 
he did not hesitate, through the proper 
channels, to urge upon the Japanese Gov- 
ernment the advisability of sending its 
envoy, Monsieur Ito, in an ordinary mer- 
chant vessel, unconvoyed by men of war. 

This was done, and if there had been 
any understanding between China and 
Russia by which Russia at this last mo- 
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i prior to the ratification of the 


ment was to pick a quarrel with Japan in 
order to delay the ratification of this 
treaty, by which the Liao-tung peninsula, 
coveted by Russia, was to be ceded to 
Japan, the part Russia had intended to 
play in this game was checkmated. 

The wires between Chefoo, Tokio, 
Peking and several of the capitals of Eu- 
rope were kept hot on that day, and it 
was not until near midnight that China, 
having found that she could conjure up 
no effective method of escape, ordered 
her envoys * to proceed with the process 
of ratification, just at the moment when 
Ito had been prevented by the writer from 
sailing away with patience exhausted. 
This treaty was ratified just within the 
limit of time set apart in one of its 
clauses for so doing. 

Russia, however, succeeded admirably 
in emphasizing her attitude and her naval 
strength, and when, on behalf of China, 
backed up by France and Germany, 
she succeeded in bringing about the re- 
trocession of the Liao-tung peninsula 
by Japan to China through the payment 
by China to Japan of a further money in- 
demnity it was a foregone conclusion that 
Russian diplomacy had succeeded, and 
that her designs with regard to Man- 
churia would soon become manifest. 

When, therefore, Russia “ received per- 
mission ” from China to occupy the dis- 
mantled fortresses of Port Arthur as a 
naval base and Ta-lien-wan as a commer- 
cial base, with a substantial section of the 
lower portion of the Liao-tung peninsula 
in which Russian influence should be su- 
preme, together with permission to build 
a railway from Port Arthur through the 
Liao-tung peninsula and Manchuria to 
the Siberian frontier to connect there 
with her trans-Siberian trunk line, ,none 
of the Powers evinced the slightest con- 
cern. France immediately “corrected” 
her frontier lines on the southern boun¢- 
aries of China, Germany occupied the 
territory round about Kiao-chow bay, 
turning the massacre of one or two mis 





*It is of interest to note that His Excellency Wu Ting 
fang, now Chinese Minister to the United States, was om 
of these envoys, 
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sionaries into a territorial asset, and the 
British flag was hoisted over the fortress 
of Wei-hai-wei on the Queen’s birthday, 


I 


Thus the political situation in North 


China very neatly adjusted itself. 
Russian activity asserted itself at once. 


from Port Arthur to Moukden. The 
Russians have opened coal mines at Mo- 
chi-shan and Tzu-erh-shan near Liao- 
yang and at Wa-fang-tien in the south 
of the Liao-tung peninsula. 

American manufacturers have reaped 
large profits in furnishing machinery to 
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Her land surveyors appeared at New- 
chwang, and after a large tract of land at 
Ying-Kou, the seaport of Newchwang, 
was selected and secured as a further 
base for railway operations, engineers 
appeared as if by magic, and the road has 
so progressed that it is now in operation 





the Russians for their operations and in 
supplying railroad materials and loco- 
motives, and no doubt if the consensus of 
opinion of our manufacturers who have 
thus benefited were taken it would be 
to let Russian influence extend. But it 
must be understood that we have the in- 
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terests of those who supply the natives of 
Manchuria with kerosene oil, cotton 
goods and a multiplicity of sundry ar- 
ticles to safeguard. Our country cannot 
therefore permit Russia to have a free 
hand in the execution of her designs in 
Manchuria and Mongolia—designs that 
are again assuming shape—without ex- 
acting from Russia further guaranties 
that what is known as the “open door” 
policy shall in no wise be curtailed. Be- 
yond the maintenance of this policy for 
which the present extent of our trade in 
allparts of Chinais a justification, built up 
as it was under no special privileges but 
under conditions that applied to all, while 
China was yet recognized by the Powers 
as being in full mastery of her relations 
with the rest of the world, we should re- 
main unconcerned under the new condi- 
tions that may obtain when China has, in 
the eyes of certain nations, forfeited some 
of her rights to the integrity of self con- 
trol. We want no entangling political 
alliances with the Powers for the exercise 
of any control that they may see fit to im- 
pose upon the Government of China; but 
what we do want is that the results of our 
labor, whether in the mercantile or in 
the missionary field, not only shall not be 
obliterated but shall be allowed to blos- 
som forth in a fair field with no favor. 

In our newly recognized role as a 
world Power our people have the right to 
expect that our Government will be firm 
to this extent. 

Straws are now in the air in North 
China which would indicate that Russia, 
while satisfied with the good turn to her 
policy which the ill wind from Japan 
toward China blew in 1894-5, is again 
about to avail herself of China’s present 
adverse winds and is trimming her sails 
for a further voyage of exploitation. 

One rarely expects to find in any of 
the diplomatic moves of Russia the con- 
cealment of any purpose that is not dom- 
inated by motives of military aggrandize- 
ment. Her move in securing Port Ar- 
thur was conceded to be her desire to 
have an ice free port through which her 
troops in midwinter could have easy ac- 
cess to her naval squadron on the Pa- 
cific. Strange as it may perhaps seem 
to the casual observer, Russia has large 
trade interests with China, and it is but 
natural that she should wish these trade 
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interests to move upon the line of the 
least resistance. 

When a student in Paris residing on 
Boulevard St. Michel, in the Latin quar- 
ter, as far back as the year 1882, the 
writer passed on his daily trip to the In- 
stitute Rudy, on the Rue Royale, a tea 
shop, the “ swellest ” tea shop in Paris, 
known as “ Au Caravan.” The writer 
now sees that there is an energetic New 
York firm that is availing itself of ad- 
vertising facilities in the elevated roads 
of this city to expatiate upon the excel- 
lence over all others of “ Caravan ” tea in 
original packages. 

This tea comes from Hankow, at which 
place the Russian tea buyers and packers 
still uphold the fading glory of the 
princely “ hongs ” of China. 

The story of the peregrinations of a 
single package of Caravan tea is extreme- 
ly interesting. From Hankow it passes 
down 600 miles of the Yangtze River to 
Shanghai. It is then transshipped to a 
steamer bound for Tientsin, where it 
goes into warehouse awaiting further 
transshipment. It then travels by junk 
to Tung-chow, or by rail to Feéng-tai 
(both of which places are near Peking), 
where it becomes acquainted -with the 
back of a camel and is conveyed to Kal- 
gan, where the Russian tea houses, or 
“hongs,” arrange for its further trans- 
portation by camel caravans across the 
Gobi desert to Kiachta, on the Siberian 
frontier. With these preliminary canters, 
from this point its real journey may be 
said to begin. 

The number of chests of tea that goes 
this route annually is one million. Two 
chests are a load for one camel. 

The tea trade, which amounts to mil- 
lions of pounds per annum, from the 
Yangtze valley to Siberia and Russia by 
the means and over the routes above de- 
scribed, has called into existence on Chi- 
nese soil colonies of Russian merchants 
at Hankow, Tientsin and Kalgan. 

When the writer was in Kalgan in De- 
cember, 1898, having in mind the enor- 
mous transportation of tea between Pe- 
king and Kalgan, of which he had ocular 
evidence, he intimated to the Russians in 
charge of the great Kalgan tea “ hongs ” 
that with the completion of the Russian- 
Manchurian lines they would, no doubt, 
close their Kalgan establishments and be- 
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take themselves to Ta-lien-wan or New- 
chwang on the new railroad. To his 
surprise he found that these Russian 
merchants were making no preparations 
for a change of base, but later it became 
apparent that the Russians were negoti- 
ating with the Chinese Government for 
the continuation of the railway from 
Peking to Kalgan, and had this impor- 
tant trade route, over which passes the 
bulk of the raw materials, such as wool 
and goatskins, which from the north- 
west of China find export to the trade 
centers of the world through Tientsin, 
been yielded, the grant for the continua- 
tion of the building of a railroad from 
Kalgan across the Gobi desert to Ki- 
achta on the Russian frontier, could have 
been had for the asking. 

The little bone of contention in the 
way of Russia’s designs in connecting 
Peking with Kiachta was this road of 130 
miles that leads through the Nankou pass 
between Peking and Kalgan, which, 
while it may have been all Russia’s as far 
as concerned trade passing to the north, 
was international as regards trade pass- 
ing to the south. 

Russia has, as is her custom, bided her 
time. 

She prepared the way for a through 
commercial route from the Yangtze val- 
ley, where center her vast tea industries, 
by advocating—and it is said financially 
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backing—the Belgians in securing the 
concession to build the Lu-Han, or Lu- 
Kou-chiao-Hankow trunk line, in other 
words, the Peking-Hankow road now in 
construction. 

Circumstances have again favored 
Russia, and under the pretext of having 
in Tientsin, as Count Cassini states, no 
more than, has Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Japan, and as had the 
United States, who, however, relinquished 
it—namely, a territorial concession or 
settlement—she has just seized the terri- 
tory lying along the bank of the Peiho, 
opposite these concessions, through which 
the T’ang - Ku - Tientsin - Peking line 
passes, and on which the Tientsin rail- 
way station, held by the Russians during 
the recent siege, is located. 

It is obvious that Russia’s commercial 
railway needs, apart from her military 
railway requirements, already adjusted 
to her liking, embrace the railroad sys- 
tem which China now has in operation 
in the north, beginning at Newchwang, 
in order that she may extend it over the 
route which her tea trade already takes. 

Thus, on the completion by the Bel- 
gians of the Lu-Han line Russia will 
have the satisfaction of seeing her tea 
move over a continuous rail system, with- 
out delay or transshipment from Hankow 
to St. Petersburg. 


New York City. 


Delilah 


By Florence Earle Coates. 


Blared upon the cruel street, 
Echoed in my close retreat— 
Breathing fame and branding shame: 
Evermore it mocks my dream; 
Tho I wear the purple fine 
And the pomps of Palestine, 
Ravens over Gaza screaam— 
“ Delilah! ” 


F VERMORE I hear my name 


And while all our streets are gay 
For my triumph, swift my sight 
Darkens in another’s night, 

And the boding voices say: 

“ Guile may lightly vanquish odds; 
But, tho mortals pay the price, 
And accept the sacrifice, 

Treason’s hateful to the gods, 

Delilah! ” 


Samson, bowing reverent knee 
Unto Israel’s God and thine, 
Didst thou think I loved'not mine? 

Unto Him I yielded thee! 

Yet—O mighty in thy fall !— 
Groping still thy God to find, 
Bond and bound, bereft and blind, 

Happier thou than she they call 


Delilah ! 
GERMANTOWN, Pa 





The Weapon of Barbarism. 


By Susan B. Anthony. 


HE hatchet is the weapon of bar- 
barism; the ballot is the weapon 
of civilization. In governments 

where one-half of the people are denied 
the ballot that half has no legitimate 
means by which to enforce laws. The 
hatchet, or other revolutionary weapons 
are their only resource. 

In Kansas, since 1887, Mrs. Nation, 
with all the other women in the 286 cities 
of the State, has had the right to vote 
for Mayor, for the members of the Com- 
mon Council and for every other officer 
of the municipality. The same Legis- 
lature that gave women this right also 
passed a law giving the Governor the 
power to appoint, in the first and second 
class cities, three Police Commissioners 
to take charge of the enforcement of the 
laws for the suppression of saloons, 
brothels and gambling houses. The 
women soon learned that it made. no dif- 
ference for whom they voted. No city 
official could do aught to enforce the law. 
The saloon went scot free whichever 
party was in power. The women had no 
political influence with the Governor, 
while every boot legger, every jointist, 
every saloonist and every mother’s son, 


no matter how low, drunken or besotted, 
had a direct vote for him. 

In 1899, after twelve years, the law 
giving the Governor power to ap- 
point commissioners was _ repealed. 
Since then the cities of the first and 
second class have had the burden of 
the enforcement or non-enforcement of 
the laws thrown back into the hands of 
the people. Topeka, Wichita, Atchison, 
Leavenworth and Kansas City now must 
take the praise or blame of their action 
together with the whole 281 other cities 
of the State. Women equally with men 
have the responsibility. Therefore the 
duty of Mrs. Nation and all women of 
Kansas is to register and vote for only 
such men as will publicly pledge them- 
selves to do their duty and carefully to 
spot and retire to private life every of- 
ficer who has failed to show his hand. By 
this process of weeding out the sym- 
pathizers with the saloon, and voting 
only for men or women true to principle, 
for two or three elections, the women 
would see the fruit of their labors, prov- 
ing to themselves and to the world the 
power of the ballot over the hatchet. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


A Mission for Peace with Islam. 
By Pere Hyacinthe Loyson. 


[The eloquent Pere Hyacinthe has for one or two years been greatly interested in a patriotic effort to secure a 
closer sympathy between Christians and Mohammedans in Algeria, and has more lately, with Madame Loyson, visited 


Turkey with a similar purpose.—Epiror.] 


HERE better could we begin our 
mission of peace than here in 
Constantinople, where Europe 

and Asia meet, sometimes with such tre- 
mendous shocks, but where, I hope, may 
come at last a peaceful union of two 
worlds which nothing can shake? 

As you can imagine, I have not set 
out upon any ecclesiastical errand or 
political bent. I have come with a strong 
conviction of social possibilities and with 
a high and broad religious aim, and one 
is inconceivable without the other. 

Like England and Russia, France has 
become a Moslem power of first order, 
counting in Africa alone, to say noth- 
ing of her extensive possessions in the 
farther East, thirty million Mohammed- 
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an subjects. The Sultan of Turkey is 
not only Emperor of this vast Islamic 
empire. and the spiritual head, or Kaliff, 
of all Mohammedans, but he is the politi- 
cal sovereign of vast multitudes of 
Christians. It becomes, then, more and 
more necessary for us to do all in our 
power to reconcile the followers ‘of the 
Gospel and those of the Koran, if. we 
may hope to avoid the outbreak of new 
disasters and ever recurring war. And 
there is but one way: the way of the 
Prince of Peace, by mutual respect and 
the cultivations of friendly relations, slow 
to anger, quick to pardon, never to kill. 
All peace congresses and arbitration con- 
ferences would fail if they set themselves 
up as‘ ecumenical councils for the defi- 
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nition of faith. There is a time and place 
for everything: circumstance or effort. 
And I will add, it is a duty, a pressing 
duty, for us all who hope or believe in a 
religious future for humanity to pre- 
pare for it now, whether that happy day 
be near or distant. And if our faith 
is genuine we must not only look for, but 
prepare with a sincere affection for dif- 
fering peoples and religions and unity 
of action for that superior religion 
which will be broad enough to allow 
secondary differences of opinions and 
rites to exist, and strong enough to 
maintain the great fundamental moral 
and intellectual principles. 

In such a Catholicism I have always 
believed and preached, from the pulpit 
of Notre Dame down to the humblest 
chapel or lecture room. And I am an 
orthodox Christian. The ancient divine, 
Saint Epiphane, says: “The com- 
mencement of all things was the Uni- 
versal Church,” and the Psalmist chanted 
it long before; the Holy and Final 
Church of all Believers. “The Lord 
loveth the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob. Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, O city of God.” 
The going up thereto of all peoples is 
plainly set forth. 

Now I will tell you of the check put 
upon my first endeavor to. speak in pub- 
lic here in Constantinople, and of which 
so much capital has been made in a cer- 
tain press. My wife and I were guests of 
the American College for Girls, of which 
your readers must or should know, as 
it is first among the educational institu- 
tions in the Orient, where I was ‘invited 
by its distinguished president, Miss 
Mary Mills Patrick, Ph.D., to speak, not 
only to the pupils and faculty, but to 
invited guests. 

The lecture was announced by the 
French and English papers of Constanti- 
nople, which drew a large concourse of 
people, representing, by their race and 
embassies, most of the powers of the 
world. As the people began to as- 
semble there came a government of- 
ficer with a diplomatic note from the 
attaché of the United States (!) forbid- 
ding the conference, as the American 
College was not authorized to hold such 
reunions. Of course I did not lecture, 
but the reception of many people in the 
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large drawing rooms admitted of much 
conversation in lieu of conference, and 
during this there came, through the 
English admiral in the Turkish army, 
Woods Pasha, a very courteous and con- 
ciliating invitation for Madame Loyson 
and myself to dine with the Grand 
Vizir. 

A week later I was invited to deliver 
a conference in the great auditorium of 
the Union Francaise, a superb institu- 
tion founded by Commandant Berger, 
President of the Ottoman Public Debt. 
The subject of my lecture was “ Frater- 
nity.” Admittance was gratis, but 
tickets and plans were insufficient for 
demands. A few hours before I was 
to speak Commandant Berger came to 
inform me that the conference must be 
“deferred.” Immediately thereafter a 
messenger was sent to assure me that the 
interdiction did not in the least imply 
any personal derogation on the part of 
His Majesty the Sultan, in proof of 
which a decoration was suggested, which 
I declined. 

Now the reason for this double in- 
terdiction is that public free speech no 
more than a free press is allowed in 
Turkey. Yet in the domain of religious 
rite and ceremony no country in the 
world is peer. And it is reiterated on 
every hand that if there was in this case 
preventing power behind the throne it 
was not of the Turks. Now, in spite 
of this misadventure I shall none the less 
continue my mission, and, as in olden 
time, public speaking is not an absolute 
necessity. Did not Saint Paul, under 
the Roman Cesars, “teach from house 
to house” as well as publicly? The 
Talmud also says that “ the conversation 
of those who love wisdom is preaching.” 

Among other distinguished Mussul- 
mans I have held long conversations 
with the Sheik-Ul-Islam, who: is, after 
the Kaliff, the head of all Islam. And 
I have rarely found a more cultivated 
mind, and never, perhaps, one where 
high religious thought, profound phil- 
osophy and simplicity were so com- 
bined. Among many other expressions 
of this great Sheik was this: “ The 
simplest religion is the best; that which, 
instead of obstructirig the natural physi- 
cal and moral laws, which are divine 
laws, enables all men to observe them 
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better.” It is certain that Islam carries 
the palm in this most rare quality of 
simplicity, while with us Christians 
creeds, tenets and subtleties of divers 
doctrines entangle or mislead many 
minds. The Sheik-Ul-Islam said to me 
concerning the object of my life—the 
reconciliation of monotheistic believers ; 
“ Our Prophet also conjures both Chris- 
tians and Jews to unite with Moslems in 
the adoration of the God of the Holy 
Scriptures—who is the only true God.” 


The Independent 


“ And,” he continued, “if among your 
people you had never had another re- 
ligion. than this you would never have 
needed a Voltaire nor a Montesquieu to 
combat it.” And, finally, as we took 
leave, he turned to my wife saying in a 
very solemn manner: “I pray Allah to 
bless you,” and to me, in a pleasant tho 
serious air: “ I am glad to meet a Catho- 
lic who is a priest of good common 
sense!” 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 


Ireland in the International System. 
By Colonel Arthur Lynch. 


[Before Col. Lynch went to South Africa to fight with and for the Boers he had already gone in politics to a con- 


siderable extent in Ireland, —Ep1ror.] 


EVER in the history of the relations 
between Ireland and England has 
a better occasion arisen’ for a 
statesman to render signal service to his 
country. That statement is ambiguous, 
but it is intentionally so, for the proposi- 
tion is true whether an English states- 
man or an Irish statesman be intended. 
England has need of Ireland—possibly 
within a few months it will be seen that 
she has urgent need of Ireland; a friend- 
ly Ireland would be of immense assist- 
ance to England. On the other hand, 
the compensation demanded by Ireland 
through the elected representatives is 
well within the power of a practical Eng- 
lish statesman to bestow. 

My travels in foreign lands and my 
sojourns in various European capitals, 
and particularly my long, residence in 
Paris, where I have had the opportunity 
of hearing a good deal of European poli- 
tics, have convinced me that a great trial 
of strength is approaching which will de- 
cide this important question: Which of 
the nations of Western Europe+-Eng- 
land, France or Germany+-will be the 
third of the great trinity of powers which 
are bound to share the dominion of the 
world? It will occur to most readers at 
once that the United States and Russia 
have their positions well secured as the 
first two factors of this great dispensa- 
tion. Germany is, in sporting parlance, 
the favorite for the third place. 

From this point of view let us consider 
the broad lines of England’s situation in 


the world. In the first place, the term 
“ British Empire,” so significant appar- 
ently of immeasurable grandeur, is a 
misnomer. Australia is attached to Eng- 
land by very tenuous lines, and the his- 
tory of Australia even within the last fif- 
teen years has shown the tendency to 
snap these ties one by one. Canada can- 
not remain much longer in its present am- 
biguous condition. Moreover, the help 
given by these countries to England dur- 
ing the war was not of great material im- 
portance, and it was entirely voluntary 
on the part of the colonies. They are 
under no obligation to repeat their late 
performances. This fact is particularly 
emphasized by the action of the Cape Col- 
ony, which decided to remain neutral 
while England was fighting an enemy on 
its very border, and occasionally well 
within its border. 

India is painted red on the map of the 
world, but India is in no sense a colony. 
During the South African War India 
has been of no military assistance to Eng- 
land. A considerable portion of the Brit- 
ish Army has been retained in that coun- 
try to safeguard her present possessions 
there. Moreover, when the shock, ap- 
parently inevitable, arises between Rus- 
sia and England, the ardent plains of 
India are destined to fall into the capa- 
cious maw of the Muscovite power. | 
could expand this expression of opinion 
into an infinity of detail. Suffice it to 
say that Russia is within striking dis- 
tance,of Herat, the “ Key of India ;” that 
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the facilities of transporting troops to 
the frontier, which in the old days was 
the very principle which enabled Eng- 
land to obtain possession of India, are 
now on the side of Russia; that all great 
English statesmen recognize that India 
and possibly all England’s Asian posses- 
sions are bound to go in the event of a 
war with Russia; and that that fact is 
alone sufficient to account for the backing 
which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
have given to Mr. Chamberlain in a pol- 
icy which, for various other reasons, has 
been exceedingly disagreeable to their 
sentiments. For in the event of all these 
happenings of which the momentum is 
felt throughout the political world, what 
remains to Britain? Africa and Ireland. 

The occupation of Egypt, the aggres- 
sion on the Transvaal, the plans concert- 
ed against Menelek, the big “ deals” 
which insured German support, the im- 
mense bids for American sympathy, are 
all involved in the one great question ; 
and it is impossible rightly to appreciate 
the situation of Ireland if that be not 
clearly understood. England is fighting 
for her life, and the underground strug- 
gle which is now going on is preparing 
the way for her triumph or her collapse. 
Many statesmen in Europe see already 
“Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” written on 
the walls of Westminster. There are cer- 
tainly many symptoms of degeneration 
in the English nation; but it is not too 
late for regeneration. France is menaced 
even more seriously than England by in- 
ternal causes of dissolution as well as by 
external foes. 

Germany feels more than any country 
except the United States the vigorous 
moral impulse extending throughout the 
whole people, which carries with it the 
warrant of a great destiny. But Ger- 
many requires time. 


England requires soldiers and sailors. 


The South African War displayed to the 
world the weakness of England’s army, 
not only its numerical weakness, but the 
general incapacity of its officers. It has, 
moreover, diminished the prestige of the 
English navy in Europe, for Continental 
critics say that when the fleet is tested its 
deficiencies will also become apparent. 
Now, hitherto Ireland has been a great 
recruiting ground for the English army 
and navy, and that is the argument put 
forward by men like Lord Charles Beres- 
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ford in favor of holding Ireland in her 
present subjection. But a reconciled Ire- 
land could supply a force of soldiers and 
sailors five times, or even ten times, as 
large as that of the Irish contingent now 
engaged in the British service. And the 
reconciliation of Ireland would have con- 
sequences far beyond the increase of Eng- 
land’s material power. The discontent 
of Ireland not only immobilizes a consid- 
erable part of England’s force, but it is 
also felt as a disruptive influence through- 
out the whole scope of England’s poli- 
tics, and is, of course, one of the causes 
of the hostility of a great section of the 
American people. A contented Ireland 
would act as a sort of cement to all the 
English-speaking peoples. The English 
Government would be well advised to 
bend its energies in this direction, with 
the object of making Ireland as power- 
ful a factor of the strength of the British 
Isles as La Vendée and La Bretagne are 
now of France. 

It might be argued that concessions to 
Ireland would be a dangerous experi- 
ment and that the Irish are too hopeless- 
ly hostile to England for any concord 
ever to become established. Regarding 
the matter objectively, however, I cannot 
find that the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, for instance, are actuated by any 
principle of Republicanism, nor have 
they, with certain few exceptions, any 
sense whatever of England’s interna- 
tional relations ; nor have they shown any 
disposition to be irreconcilable. Mr. 
Davitt alone has been conspicuous with 
regard to defeating England’s interna- 
tional combinations, and so demonstrat- 
ing that Ireland is a factor to be seriously 
reckoned with in matters concerning even 
the existence of the British Empire. 

The majority of the Nationalist mem- 
bers of Parliament are, in spite of the 
superabundance of that kind of talk 
which has been designated “ bunkum,” 
the most active agents I know of in in- 
filtrating “ West. Britainism” into Ire- 
land. The Irish representation is un- 
worthy of the genius of the people, and 
when I reflect on what our race has pro- 
duced in the realms of statesmanship, of 
war, as well as of art and literature, I 
turn with a feeling of sorrow to view the 
inferior character of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party at Westminster. With 


but a very few exceptions, those wha 
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have a modicum of brains are deficient in 
stamina and grit; those who have a cer- 
tain good fighting quality, rarely, how- 
ever, marked by any dogged resolution, 
are deficient in intellect and are still more 
hopelessly ignorant. At the recent gen- 
eral election the great majority of the new 
members owed their seats to the fact of 
their being “local” men and to their 
connection with the United Irish League, 
The objects of this League are, in my 
opinion, excellent in themselves, but they 
are only an incident of the National 
movement. A great National uprising 
might conceivably be quite independent 
of any agrarian question; and, on the 
other hand, the settlement of agrarian 
laws might leave untouched the issue of 
national independence. 

Now, what happens when “ local ” men 
arrive at Westminster to meet, not with 
a House sympathetic to their demands, 
willing to listen to questions of local bet- 
terment, but a bench of hostile statesmen 
of large views, great scope of understand- 
ing, strong character and vast prestige? 
The “ local’ men soon shrink into noth- 
ingness and spend their time at West- 
minster in frequenting the smoking-room 
of the House, and occasionally by their 
general demeanor tend still further to 
discredit the cause of Ireland. 

I have met very few of these Irish 
members who had thought patiently and 
seriously over the problems of Ireland it- 
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self; I have met still fewer who would 
be content to face and adopt sincerely 
the conclusions to which their own argu- 
ments would logically lead; and fewer 
still whose capacity of mind and diversity 
of experience extended so far as to enable 
them to enter upon a debate on the issues 
on which English policy and the details 
of English politics really hinge. I have 
met none who could formulate a pro- 
gram which would embrace all the essen- 
tials of the National movement, which 
should be a charter of action, pointing 
out the great strategy of the Nationalist 
force and the work of Nationalist organ- 
izations, and which would lead, by prac- 
tical, consecutive steps, to the attainment 
of their ends. 

What we want in Ireland is, first, sin- 
cerity,then grit and character, and, third- 
ly, brains. It requires, in fact, a class of 
men of higher caliber than at present in 
the Irish party. Apart from that—which 
is itself a big program—if it were possi- 
ble for one man, such as Parnell, to arise, 
who could again dominate the others so 
far as to make them his officers and fol- 
lowers, he might, by taking advantage of 
the present situation of England, win for 
Ireland concessions in the shape of ma- 
terial advantages far greater than any 
yet obtained, and exceeding even the 
“ demands ” which the Nationalist men- 
bers set down as their platform. 

Paris, FRANCE 


A Keowee Outrage. 
By E. Crayton McCants. 


HE October sun hung low in the 
west. The forests were alight 
with autumn color—the lowlands 

filled with the golden blaze of the pop- 
lars, the hilltops crowned with the 
scarlet and green of the oaks. Here and 
there dark belts of pineland came down 
to the edges of abandoned fields where 
the curving plumes of the golden rod 
rose above the humbler crests of the yel- 
lowing sedges. Long shadows lay on 
the close-cropped grass of the pastures 
or barred the steep red sides of the 
scarred and denuded hills, while the sun- 
light, long since shorn of its summer 
fierceness, now fell softly in the open 
fields or timidly crept, like a half uncer- 


tain guest, through the openings left b 
the falling leaves, into the hidden re 
cesses of the secretive woods. 

Down by the river, in the fertile corm 
land where the laden stalks were ben 
ing low and the wild morning glorid 
draped the ripening pumpkins will 
leaves of green and the royal purple 0 
half-shut, sleeping blossoms, the negrod 
were singing as they gathered the hea 
ears and cast them into heaps. Afid 
these came the creaking wagons 
presently issued forth from gaps in t! 
straggling unkempt hedgerows 3 
crawled away along the winding, dus 
roads to the barns and farm houses } 
yond. The day and the year were’ 
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most done. A gentle lassitude was in 
the air; the cowbells tinkled drowsily in 
the hillside pastures, the sparrows 
hushed their twittering in the leafy 
bushes, and even the raucous cries of the 
crows seemed softened into a sort of dis- 
cordant melody. 

The earth was going to sleep. The 
negroes, the true earth children, felt it, 
and in their long drawn swaying voices 
was an unconscious cradle song.. The 
mules felt it, and called with rasping 
titan sighing for stalls, and mangers 
with yellow corn therein. Even Middle- 
ton, the white man who stood by the 
crooked, rotting fence that skirted the 
edge of the broadest road, felt it and 
breathed a full breath of relief, for Mid- 
dleton’s fight against the drought and 
the grass was over for this year and Mid- 
dleton was thankful. 

No one knew of Middleton’s trials 
save Middleton himself, for he was a ret- 
icent man. However the iron might 
enter his soul, it was not in him to cry out 
or whine. 

Here on this old plantation his father 
had lived and his grandfather before him. 
Men of the soil they were, and, altho bet- 
ter educated perhaps, in other things like 
their farmer neighbors of the Keowee 
section, who directed the labor of their 
negroes, marketed their crops and feared 
only the drought and the teachings of the 
Republican Party. 

Such a man, too, was Middleton. Had 
he been of another mind he might have 
turned his learning and his knowledge of 
men into account and have achieved in 
some profession or in politics'a success 
larger in every way than that upon which 
his heart was set. But to Middleton the 
knowledge of this was as nothing. He 
knew every curve in these old hills, every 
pool in the river yonder, and the broad 
open fields and the stretches of dusky 
forest, sometimes bright with the smile 
of the sun, sometimes gray with the tears 
of the rain, were to him as the faces of old 
and time-tried friends. Above all, back 
there where garden and orchard met, 
fenced in with rough-hewn stone, cov- 
ered with roses and the tangled creepers 
of rioting vines, lay those other Middle- 
tons from whom, generation to genera- 
tion, the land had descended. A Middle- 
ton without the land—who did not live 
upon his land—was no Middleton. It 


was his; it had been his father’s; it would 
be his son’s. This was Middleton’s 
creed, and he lived up to it. The prices 
of cotton went down and down, the ne- 
groes trained in the old free handed slav- 
ery school were ‘unthrifty, and the 
droughts now that the forests were be- 
ing cleared away came more and more 
frequently; yet Middleton, with a 
shrewd foresight, with a courage born of 
his faith, and a faith, always unshaken, 
in his land and in himself, strove on from 
year to year, winning sometimes by nar- 
row and precarious margins, but winning 
always. 

The one thing which stirred his deep- 
est wrath was interference with his la- 
borers. The margin was so close that in 
little things dwelt the outcome of success 
or of failure. His tenants must be in 
good control, his orders obeyed prompt- 
ly and accurately, or else that which 
might have borne a profit would prove a 
loss, thereby endangering the well be- 
ing of the whole of the little common- 
wealth known far and wide among the 
negroes as “ de ole Middleton place.” A 
negro is not trained in a month or a year. 
It takes many years of tactful, patient 
handling—and Middleton did not want 
to begin over again. Therefore when 
men came to entice his tenants away Mid- 
dleton objected—with a shotgun. 

But for this year the danger was over. 
It had been a typical year. In the early 
spring an “emigration agent” from the 
“ Mississippi Bottoms” had put in his 
appearance, and had but just begun to 
charm the negroes with his imaginative 
tales of this “land of promise,” when a 
committee had waited upon him, and 
with an unusual generosity, born of the 
fact that the daily train had already 
passed, had given him twelve hours in 
which to conclude his business and take 
his departure. The agent, being an oblig- 
ing man—under some circumstances— 
had gone, not, however, without some re- 
gretful glances backward, and thus the 
Spring planting had proceeded without 
interruption. 

Then the Summer had come, and with 
it the drought, blasting many a fair hope, 
but afterward the south wind had 
brought the rain and Nature, as if in 
contrition for her hot displeasure, had 
laden the cotton with a “top crop” of 
bolls, and had filled the ears of the “ bot- 
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tom” corn with full, well nourished 
grain. 

Now, in the mellow light of the Au- 
tumn afternoon, Middleton looked upon 
his work and saw that it was good. His 
closely packed bales of cotton stood in 
rows beneath his sheds ready to be 
hauled away to the Keowee market; his 
great barns were full of provender for 
flock and herd and patient mule; and 
slowly his stout cribs, solidly built of 
hewn oak logs, were filling with long 
round ears of white and red and yellow 
corn. His tenants would be well clad and 
well fed next year—he felt a peculiar 
pride as he thought of this—and each 
would have a little money for the Christ- 
mas frolic so dear to the heart of the ne- 
gro. They were almost like his chil- 
dren, these tenants; to him they looked 
for everything, and for them he must 
think, and plan, and execute. And yet 
how like children indeed, they were, 
ready always to listen to the flattering 
tales of any comer and to go away after 
him to their own detriment, and that of 
the man whom in their hearts they loved 
and honored. That agent last Spring had 
in one short week filled his whole planta- 
tion with a vague unrest, and, but for 
the prompt action of his neighbors—for 
he himself was away at the time—half 
the wondering crowd would probably 
have been entrained and shipped away 
like cattle to that western land of levee 
and stagnant swamp, there to be bound 
to the soil by the debt incurred for trans- 
portation, to shake with chills and to burn 
with fever, to eat their hearts out with 
longing for the trickling streams, the 
bare red hills and the white-washed 
cabins of the “quarter.” He had seen 
such things before, and even now had a 
letter in his pocket from one, Ephraim, 
an old ex-slave of his father’s, who, hav- 
irig gone thither, was begging for money 
to get back home again. 

Thus Middleton mused and marveled 
as he leaned an arm on the rails of the 
rickety fence, and drew down the brim 
of his soft felt hat to shade his eyes from 
the long, low rays of the evening sun. 

Presently from the kitchen chimney 
of the farm house on the hill the smoke 
began to rise in pale blue spirals, and 
somewhere beyond the fringe of trees 
that marked the edge of the woodland 
the old milk-woman with loud, insistent 
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voice called to the lazy cattle. It was 
feeding time, and Middleton had turned 
to go when the sound of hoofs beating 
the red dust of the road arrested his at- 
tention. 

“ Evenin’, cap’n,” said the rider, rein- 
ing up his horse. 

“Evenin’, Jim,” he answered, with a 
careless nod. 

“ What’s up now?” he added, as the 
other waited expectantly. 

“ Why, ain’t you heerd? That blamed 
emigrant agent’s back!” ejaculated the 
other vigorously, as he looked down and 
spat accurately upon the end of a pro- 
jecting rail. 

Middleton’s brow puckered into a 
frown, and a hard look came into his 
eyes. 

“So?” he asked, curtly. 

“Yas, come in yestiddy in er freight 
box—playin’ tramp; but, Lord! ”—he 
turned his tobacco in his cheek and spat 
again for emphasis—“ we knowed him 
as soon ez he hit the town.” mg 
“ My boys ketched him this mornin’ in a 
cabin on the Dan’ly place,” he added, af- 
ter a little pause. 

Middleton’s brow cleared a little. 

“ Did, eh? ” he remarked, approvingly. 

“Yas, ketched him right at it. Sech 
another ‘song and dance’ you never 
heerd. The boys looked in an’ thar he 
wuz with his legs spraddled out, a-talkin’ 
away, an’ the niggers a-swarmin’ like 
flies roun’ er merlasses jug.” 

“Yes, I know the game,” said Midle- 
ton, disgustedly. “He’s there yet, I 
reckon.” 

“Oh, he’s thar all right! Half er 
dozen men is er watchin’ the house from 
the woods clost by, an’ the rest is a- 
getherin’ in the ol’ fiel’ jest back o’ the 
pines. They’ll jest about fix him this 
time. Comin’ over ter help?” He 
asked this carelessly as if the whole pur- 
pose of his ride had not been to summon 
Middleton. 

Middleton considered a moment. Then 
he shoved his hat back and spoke wrath- 
fully. 

“ Yes, I will!” he said, “ I’m sick and 
tired of being eternally bedeviled with 
this thing. These fellows have got to 
let the Keowee section alone.” 

It was night when Middleton reached 
the Danelly place. Already the men 
had abandoned their horses, and formed 
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a cordon around the little group of cab- 
ins that marked the site of a vanished 
“big house,” once the shelter of a proud 
and prosperous race. Prosperous still, 
they were in their comfortable city of- 
fices, but hardly proud, thought Middle- 
ton as he noticed that the mighty oaks, 
once a landmark for the country round, 
were Slowly and neglectedly dying. Why 
were these men not here, standing by the 
land that had made them? Why—but 
his thoughts were checked, for something 
clicked sharply in the thicket before him, 
and a gleaming spot like the nickel- 
plated lock of a gun moved quickly in 
the moonlight. With an automatic jerk 
Middleton’s own gun came up to a 
“ready,” as he peered into the dimness 
ahead. 

“ Hello!” he called, softly. 

“Hello! Hello! hello!” came the an- 
swer thrice, repeated in a low but quick 
and insistent tone. Then a red beard 
appeared above the bushes, and a gruff 
voice queried : 

“That you, Middleton?” 

“Sure. Got him yet?” 

“Nope. Just closin’ in.” 

Then, as Middleton dismounted, he 
saw what the tops of the bushes had hid- 
den; the long, dark line of well armed 
men slowly circling the cabins, the 


groups of horses gathered in the shadows’ 


of the fences, with here and there a timid 
negro, slipping away to the woods before 
the dreaded human net should close him 
in. Out under one of the trees stood a 
group of spectators—two or three mer- 
chants, a few clerks, and a local news- 
paper man—attracted thither from the 
neighboring town. 

As the cordon drew up close there was 
a momentary pause. Some one must 
enter the houses, and the man might 
shoot. Of course, the crowd would rid- 
dle him afterward, but that would be but 
a posthumous vengeance for the one who 
led the way. So they hesitated. 

Then Middleton shrugged his shoul- 
ders and, setting his gun—a useless en- 
cumbrance in this venture—against a 
tree, walked up to the nearest cabin. A 
few followed him from very shame, and 
they knocked on the door. There was 
no one there except an old black woman, 
so they passed on to the next and the 
next. In the fourth cabin a white man 
was waiting. 
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“JT guess you are hunting me,’ he 
said, quietly, as they opened the door. 

Two of the men ran back, but others 
followed Middleton into the room. One 
of these held a torch high above his head, 
and peered forward into the speaker’s 
face. 

“Yes, you’re the man!” he said, de- 
cidedly, as he cast the flaming “light 
wood ” into the open fire place. 

The crowd offered no violence to their 
prisoner. Altho, in many respects, men 
of elemental passions, they had their own 
rude ideas of justice and of right. Had 
he resisted they would have shot him to 
pieces without compunction. As he did 
not, they would fix his punishment and 
administer that—no more, no _ less. 
Therefore, with judicial solemnity, they 
led him to a brushwood fire, and began 
to discuss his fate. 

The leaping flames cast grotesque, 
dancing shadows upon the dark fronts 
of the cabins, and the pale moon and the 
tiny winking stars looked down quietly, 
sadly perhaps, upon the unusual scene. 
Beyond the fences the tethered horses 
snorted and stamped impatiently ; far out 
in the deep recesses of the wood a 
screech owl voiced its eerie cry; and in 
the tops of the great old dying oaks the 
western breeze moaned softly as if tell- 
ing of the old days when such things 
were not. 

But those around the fire heard noth- 
ing of all this. Their interest was con- 
centrated on the scene before them, and 
they were listening intently to Moses, 
the little Jewish clothier from Keowee, 
who had no interest at stake, but whose 
Oriental blood was boiling with the ex- 
citement of the moment. He was demand- 
ing the death penalty volubly. Middleton 
smiled as he contrasted the round, excited 
features of the speaker with the stern, ret- 
icent faces of the lean, tough-muscled 
farmers who surrounded him. He knew 
Moses and he knew these; and it was 
with these silent men that the prisoner 
had to reckon. They had endured much, 
and this man had had his chance. Of 
course, they would not kill him, but they 
would punish him terribly; and Middle- 
ton thought it was just. He knew his 
own influence—knew that he could save 
the man if he would, but he said not a 
word. “The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” he thought to himself. 
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In the meantime the prisoner sat list- 
lessly. He did not seem a dangerous 
man. His white hands looked pitifully 
thin, and his sallow face was worn and 
haggard. He was not afraid; he was 
not even listening to the heated words 
that they bandied about him. 

Suddenly he began to speak. 

“Men,” he said, with that subtle in- 
tonation of voice which tells of thoughts 
that are far from the matter in hand, “I 
hardly reckon you'll kill me, but, honest 
to God, I wish you would. I was born 
right back there about twenty miles— 
born and raised there. I know how you 
feel. I felt that way, too—once. Well, 
we started life there, my wife and I, but 
I got this western fever, and—she begged 
me not to do it—but I sold out and went. 
It wasn’t like I thought it would be, and 
I got homesick, kind of lost my grip like ; 
and things went from bad to worse, until 
at last we had nothin’ but the two little 
ones and ourselves. I wouldn’t have 
cared for myself. I would rather have 
given up and died right there. But they 
were there, and I couldn’t give up. Then 
some one, the devil I reckon, told me to 
try gettin’ up hands—out here—for the 
big plantations. It’s not a popular busi- 
ness, but a man can always get the job— 
if he wants it. Commission, you know; 
no niggers, no money. Well, I came, 
and you fellows sent me off. I didn’t 
mean to come back ; I meant to stay away 
as I’d promised. So I went back there, 
and went to work for a man—share crop 
—one horse. It was down in a swamp; 
chills all the time—and fever. Then 
the drought came and there wasn’t any 
crop to share. I was too sick to try 
again, even if I’d had the chance, and 
we'd nothing to eat or to wear.” He 
paused. “ Them little fellows are bare- 


foot right now,” he -added, reflectively. 

The crowd had grown silent, and were 
listening. Middleton had children him- 
self. 

No one spoke, and the man went on. 

“ Well, I knew they’d give me money 
to get here on if I’d try again for the ne- 
groes, so I offered to try. When I got 
the money I gave it to my wife and 
tramped here. I can see her now in that 
old shack down by the bayou scrapin’, 
and pinchin’, and savin’, trying to make 
that money last till I get home again, and 
the little ones at sundown. comin’ on a 
piece to meet me, an’ then when the stars 
come out I can see ’em turn slowly back 
again tryin’ hard to wait with patience 
for the chance of another day.” 

The crowd kept silent, and the pris- 
oner continued: 

““T’ve two dollars here,” he said, “ and 
an old watch. I want some of you to 
take ’em and send ’em back to her. Tell 
her I’m dead ; you needn’t mention this ;” 
—he waved comprehensively at the 
crowd—* but tell ’em I’m dead, her and 
the children, whether I am or not; and 
tell em ”—he hesitated, stared fixedly at 
the fire, and his voice choked. a little— 
“tell ’°em I said good-by.” 

For a moment all was silent. Then 
the man sprang to his feet, and turned 
to Middleton fiercely. 

“ Do you reckon, now, that I care what 
you do? Do you reckon I care if you 
kill me?” he asked, desperately. 

But Middleton wasn’t thinking of that. 
He was thinking of the corn in his cribs 
and the cotton in his sheds, and of little 
children who were hungry. 

He turned suddenly and thrust some- 
thing into the agent’s hand. 

“You take that,” he said, sharply, 
“and go back to those folks!” 
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Darien. 
By John B. Tabb. 


HOU partest sea from restless lover-sea, 
That, yearning, dream and wait 
The wedding of their waters—soon to be 
When science opes the gate. 
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A Great Discovery of Greek Statues 
By Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D., 


Director OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ATHENS, 


HAVE just come back from the 
Bureau of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, where are exposed the statues 

just brought to Athens after being drawn 
out of the sea near Cerigo, or, to be more 
exact, near the island now called Anti- 
kythera, the ancient Ogylos. All day 
long the bureau has been thronged with 
people interested in art; for we stand 
in the presence of a discovery as impor- 
tant as that of the Olympia sculptures or 
of the archaic sculptures of the Athenian 
Acropolis. 

From the dry land we have been ex- 
torting with great pains valuable addi- 
tions to Greek art, but now, to the as- 
tonishment of the world, the sea gives 
up what it had been withholding. Last 
fall some sponge-fishers reported the ex- 
istence of statues, both bronze and mar- 
ble, in the sand, at a depth of about 
50 feet below the surface of the sea 
to the south of Cape Malea. At first it 
seemed to be a fish story, like so many 
other reports about buried treasures. 
But on investigation by the proper au- 
thorities it proved to be true. After 
great difficulties caused by operating in 
stormy weather, enough was hauled up 
and brought to Athens to allow the world 
to see its value. 

On this point there is no difference of 
opinion. The finest piece of the collec- 
tion is a bronze statue a little over life 
size, somewhat broken, it is true, but 
nothing of it is lacking unless it be a 
few small bits around the loins. The 
upper part of the body including the 
head and arms is almost as fresh as 
when it was new, except for the strong 
action of the salt water upon the breast. 
The head, perhaps from being covered 
by the sand, is perfect, even to the 
whites of the eyes. As one looks upon 
this face one’s first thought is that it is 
a second Hermes of Praxiteles in bronze. 
The expression, however, is more ex- 
cited. The arms show that the figure 
represents one in the act of enforcing 


conviction upon an audience; and as the 
features are more ideal than would seem 
to fit a mortal, it is proposed to consider 
it a Hermes Rhetor (Hermes 44°). It 
is perhaps more likely to be pronounced a 
work of Lysippus than of Praxiteles; 
and it may even be brought down into 
the third century. It may be that it will 
cause disagreement among the authori- 
ties in sculpture as great as that caused 
by the sculptures from Lycosura; but it 
will hardly be doubted that it is a master- 
piece of Greek art. 

The discovery of a life-size bronze is 
no common event. The Charioteer found 
five years ago at Delphi was the only 
entire one which Greece has yielded. A 
little later a bronze statue of Poseidon 
was found in the sea in the northeastern 
corner of the Corinthian Gulf, and is 
now set up in the Athenian museum ; but 
this is not much over half life-size. Both 
this and the Charioteer are archaic, the 
Charioteer coming near the best period. 
The figure now found belongs in the 
time of perfected art. Of bronze heads 
found in Greece, the archaic head of 
7Eginetan style found on the Athenian 
Acropolis and the head of a pugilist 
from Olympia are the only conspicu- 
ous examples of life-size heads; and 
neither of these can be compared with 
the head of the newly found figure for 
really fine art. There are also, in the 
newly found treasures, three bronze 
statuets about a foot and a half high. 
One of them is generally pronounced 
to belong to the age of Phidias. 

But it is not merely bronzes that give 
the collection its importance. There is 
a marble figure of a youth about the size 
of the A®gina gable figures, bending for- 
ward with an intensity far surpassing 
that of the “ Wrestlers” in the Naples 
Museum. It may be that this youth is 
also to be thought of as a wrestler intent 
on grappling with his antagonist. Some 
are disposed to think of him as gazing 
intently into the distance. At any rate, 
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the intense muscular strain of the right 
shoulder and the adjacent parts of the 


back and side is wonderfully portrayed. . 


It is almost as valuable as the bronze 
Hermes. The figure lay with its left leg 
protruding out into the water, while its 
whole right side’and its head were cov- 
ered by the kindly sand. The left side is 
consequently badly corroded, and the left 
leg entirely eaten away with the excep- 
tion of a thin stump about a foot and a 
half long. But what luck that the head 
and right side were saved! 

One of the most impressive parts of 
the collection is a row of bronze feet and 
a pile of bronze arms, which show that 
much more is still lying at the bottom of 
the sea. In fact, the divers are reported 
as saying all along that there were great 
and heavy bodies that they could not 
bring to the surface. But we shall have 
them ultimately. The means at the dis- 
posal of the Greeks were inadequate to 
the occasion; but they are to bring im- 
proved diving apparatus, and with that 
they will probably succeed in securing 
all the treasure. 

The question asked by everybody is, 
“How did these statues come to be there 
at the bottom of the sea?” Of course, it 
was from a shipwreck; and, curiously 
enough, we have a record of a ship- 
wreck which is likely to have been the 
identical one. Lucian, in his “ Zeuxis,” 
speaking of a picture of that painter rep- 


resenting a female centaur nursing two 
baby centaurs, says that the picture now 
shown in Athens is a copy ; “ but the orig- 
inal itself Sulla, the Roman general, 
was said to have sent off with the 
rest of the plunder to Italy, and, near 
Malea, methinks, the ship going to the 
bottom, the painting was lost with every- 
tning else.” Other Roman ships loaded 
with the treasures of art taken from 
Greek cities may have suffered ship- 
wreck near the dreaded Cape Malea; but 
here is a case that fits the position of our 
statues as exactly as one could require. 
Lucian puts in a “ methinks,” as not be- 
ing quite sure about the exact spot, but 
one would have to be very exacting not 
to allow Antikythera to meet fully the 
exigencies of the passage in Lucian. The 
whole region might well be named after 
the dreaded Cape Malea, on approaching 
which sailors were expected to give up 
the hope of reaching home. The pas- 
sage in Lucian and the recent find make 
each other luminous. 

Had that cargo arrived safely in Rome 
the art treasures would have gone the 
way of the rest that found its way 
thither. The bronzes would have made 
spear heads and swords for barbarians. 
But the remorseless sea has been forced 
to open its jaws and give back to an ad- 
miring world what it will highly prize; 
for we shall get that whole cargo except 
the centaur family of Zeuxis. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


Practical Side of Earthquake Study.« 
By Prof, John Milne, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
HERE is a practical side to the 


study of earthquakes. They have 
added to our knowledge of the 
laws of vibration, and the information we 
have collected is of value even in coun- 
tries where one scidom feels a shock. 
The seismograph, for instance, which 
is an instrument for recording earth- 
quake vibrations automatically, has done 
good work for railway inspectors, and is 
useful as a detective when one is looking 
for flaws in many sorts of construction. 
This is one outcome of the study of earth- 
quakes, and a most able “ ounce of pro- 
tection ”’ it is. 





* From an authorized interview for THE INDEPENDENT. 


On a locomotive we can so adjust the 
instrument that it will write a record on 
a tape, such as is used for Stock Ex- 
change reports. This record is a certain 
story of the condition of the road bed. It 
indicates the solidity of every foot of the 
line. Furthermore, the seismograph 
shows the vibration due to any error in 
balancing the locomotive. The Japanese 
test all their engines thus with an instru- 
ment like a seismograph, which enables 
them to find exactly the right place for 
the weights on the driving wheels. This 
nice adjustment of weights means a sav- 
ing in fuel of from one to five pounds of 
coal‘a mile. 





Practical Side of 


An advantage of this machine is that it 
takes up only a small space, and may be 
used on any carriage or locomotive. It 
does not need a special car nor any elab- 
orate special equipment. With these ma- 
chines Government inspectors could give 
a report on the safety of the entire rail- 
way system of a country in a few days. 
Practically, all they would have to do 
would be to run over the roads and then 
hand in their tapes. The sad accident on 
the New York Central some three years 
ago might not have occurred had there 
been a careful seismic survey of the track. 
The same is true of many other in- 
stances when the cause of the accident 
was a weakness in the road bed. - 

In choosing a location for an observa- 
tory, it is well to make a careful survey 
with the seismograph to find a place as 
free as possible from tremors and vibra- 
tions of all sorts. These earth move- 
ments are too small to detect except with 
delicate apparatus, but they are serious 
from the: viewpoint of the astronomer, 
to whom precision is of extreme impor- 
tance. Where the range is millions of 
miles long the arm must be absolutely 
steady. Indeed, steadiness or firmness is 
necessary wherever there is to be heavy 
construction, and a carful seismic sur- 
vey of the ground site would be a safe- 
guard against the loss of much property 
and life. 

In earthquake countries like Japan the 
Government takes an active interest in 
seismology. It has a course in the Im- 
perial University for the study of earth- 
quakes, over which a professor of seis- 
mology presides. It has established hun- 
dreds of stations for the observation of 
earth movements, and is constantly ex- 
perimenting as to methods of construc- 
tion that will best resist earthquake 
shocks. It is now making a seismic sur- 
vey of the whole empire. It is impelled 
to do this by the disasters the country 
has been subject to from time imme- 
morial. 

Japan has systematized the lessons she 
has learned in studying earthquakes, and 
the knowledge, in the shape of rules and 
formule, has been of great service to en- 
gineers and builders in all countries sub- 
ject to shocks. Chimneys, walls, dwell- 
ing houses, bridges, railway embank- 
ments and reservoirs are in better shape 
now than otherwise they would be. In 
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the case of chimneys steel bands are so 
wound inside the body of the brick work 
as to give to the structure something like 
the elasticity of a metallic rod. So con- 
structed chimneys will sway through a 
considerable arc without breaking. An- 
other thing for chimneys, which applies 
to bridge piers also, is to have them very 
massive at the base. 

Builders pay especial attention to door- 
ways and windows now. They make the 
doorposts and lintels particularly strong. 
A doorway is a good place to stop in dur- 
ing a shock, for a substantial lintel is a 
protection. It is well to avoid having 
the windows directly one above the other 
in a perpendicular line. The windows 
may be compared to the perforations in a 
sheet of postage stamps, and an earth- 
quake is likely to tear through them. 
Still when it is awkward to arrange win- 
dows otherwise the lintels should be 
strong and bound with rods. It is a good 
plan also to dig a ditch 10 or 12 feet deep 
round a building. This shuts off sur- 
face undulations, which travel from the 
center of disturbance much as ripples run 
along the surface of a pond into which 
one throws a stone. When the undula- 
tions reach the ditch they cease, for there 
is nothing there to undulate. An earth- 
quake minus the quake does not leave 
much that is dangerous. There isa good 
example of the usefulness of this ditch in 
the College of Engineering on the Im- 
perial University grounds in Tokio. 
There is an open area all the way round 
this building, while a stone’s throw away 
from it is the Literary College ditchless. 
The walls of the Literary College have 
many fissures, while those of the Engi- 
neering College are intact. 

In building railway embankments, and 
also the embankments and partitions of 
water works, engineers have learned 
much from seismology. Embankments 
on the shingle-crib plan are far less like- 
ly to slip than were the old forms. In- 
deed they have withstood violent shocks, 
whereas the old ones fell, causing much 
loss of property and life. Reservoir par- 
titions had a bad way of slipping, too, and 
entailed endless expense and labor in 
keeping them in repair. Now engineers 
make them much heavier, and have com- 
paratively little trouble with them. 

House builders in countries liable to 
disturbance have improved upon the old 
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square frame style. Square frames are 
suitable on stable foundations, but they 
are just the kind to go to pieces when the 
ground shakes. In Japan architects have 
had success with triangular shaped 
frames, inverted V’s, that look at first as 
tho they were merely the outlines for a 
roof. Only the upper part of the inverted 
V is for the roof, however. The walls 
of the house are within the frame, with 
the ridge pole joining the apexes of the 
V’s. The verandas on opposite sides of 
the house take up those parts of the V 
frame that are beyond the walls and hide 
what otherwise might be rather unsight- 
ly. 
Cable companies have learned much 
from seismology. That science has dis- 
covered for them localities in ocean beds 
where commotions are likely to occur, 
and which, therefore, should be avoided 
when laying cables. When one considers 
the great expense of cable laying one sees 
the value of a seismic map of the bottom 
of the sea. It has also told them much of 
the causes of cable interruption, and has 
been of assistance to the press and to for- 
eign offices, too. For instance, Australia 
had an exciting time of it some years ago 
when her three cables suddenly ceased 
transmitting. There had been war talk 
in the air, and for some time after the 
shut off which isolated Australia, leaving 
her entirely without news from the rest 
of the world, the inhabitants thought one 
of the powers had declared war against 
England, had cut the cables, and might 
attack at any moment. The militia and 
naval reserves hurried to patrol the coast, 
and the various provinces went to large 
expense in preparing to resist invasion. 
Nineteen days later the Australians 
learned that it was only an earthquake, 
and this would have been known at once 
had they been provided with a proper 
seismograph. 

Large earthquakes can be _ recorded 
with the modern instruments at the antip- 
odes of their origins, or at any other 
part of the world. Therefore seismic 
observations can locate disturbances in 
such far away places as the islands off the 
coast of Alaska, from many of which 
there is practically no means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world, un- 
less a vessel chances by. Reports from 
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three or four observatories will fix the 
place of disturbance accurately. Each 
report gives the astronomical time at 
which the vibration of the seismic dis- 
turbance reached the observatory. There 
should be three sets of these vibrations ; 
two for the surface undulations, which 
travel from the center of disturbance 
round the world in opposite directions ; 
one reaching the observatory from the 
east, say, and the other from the west ; or 
one from the northeast and the other 
from the southwest. The third will come 
through the earth along a line that will 
be approximatelya chord of the arc on the 
earth’s surface (a great circle arc) con- 
necting the center of disturbance with 
the observatory. If the surface vibra- 
tions arrive from opposite directions at 
the same time it indicates a center just 
half way .round from the observatory. 
And the observer can form some conclu- 
sion as to the location from his experi- 
ence, for he knows what centers are at 
given time-distance, away: In fact, a 
comparison of the time-distances from 
three stations remote from each other 
would often determine the location of a 
center quite satisfactorily, and a warn- 
ing from the seismograph may give op- 
portunity to send relief to a stricken and 
isolated district in time to save many 
lives. Seismograph records reported a 
great disturbance off the coast of Alaska 
not long since, and investigation showed 
an island had gone down. An inference 
is that there is a deep depression not far 
out to sea, one that is not on the charts as 
yet. 

The seismograph has increased our 
knowledge of the condition of the interior 
of the earth. We knew something of its 
density and its temperature, but whether 
it had the characteristics of fluids we 
meet with on the surface of the earth 
we did not know. The seismograph has 
settled this. Its records enable us to de- 
termine the average rate of speed at 
which vibrations travel through the 
earth. This rate is much greater than vi- 
brations travel through any known metal. 
It is about two and a half times the rate 
for glass. Therefore one may say that 
the interior of the earth is more rigid 
than anything at its surface. It behaves 
like the most solid of all solids, 
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Dr. Wallace’s Essays * 


THE high rank long held by Alfred 
Russel Wallace as a scientist and public- 
ist gives interest and importance to any 
fresh contribution from his pen. These 
essays are exceptionally importayit by rea- 
son of the fact that, tho written at various 
times during the last thirty-five years, 
they have all been revised in the light of 
later discoveries and reflections, and the 
whole may therefore be taken as the au- 
thor’s final judgment on the questions 
treated. 

The scope of subjects is wide and vari- 

ous, tho not inclusive of all the contro- 
verted questions with which the veteran 
scientist’s name has been connected. 
Vaccination, for instance, of which he is 
a persistent opponent, is omitted from 
discussion, except in a passing mention; 
and Spiritualism, in which he is an ar- 
dent believe: ‘s treated only indirectly, in 
the paper on “Why Lead a Moral 
Life? ” 

Most of the subjects having to do with 
matters of controversy, and the range be- 
ing particularly wide, it may prove bet- 
ter, instead of dwelling at length on par- 
ticular questions to indicate the attitude 
of the author on the most important and 
occasionally to point out divergences of 
belief between him and others. The first 
volume is almost entirely given to pure 
science. Ina paper on the formation of 
the so-called inaccessible valleys, such as 
the Cox and Grose valleys in New South 
Wales and our own Yosemite, Dr. Wal- 
lace attacks the subsidence theory of 
Prof. J. D. Whitney. He contends that 
erosion, caused by carbonic acid and 
other gases during volcanic times, and 
subsequently glacial, aqueous and aerial 
erosion, are entirely sufficient to account 
for the phenomena presented. 

The next two essays deal with the 
character of the oceanic basins, of whose 
permanence throughout known geologic 
time the author is firmly convinced, and 
of the molten interior of the globe. This 
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latter chapter will be found in many re- 
spects one of the most interesting in the 
book: The author supports, with a 
wealth of illustration, the theory of the 
Rev. Osmond Fisher of the fluidity of the 
earth’s interior, inclosed by a solid crust 
varying from 18 to 37 miles thick. In an 
appendix Dr. Wallace gives a tentative 
support to the theory of the formation of 
the earth by meteoric accretion. 

Three essays on the ice-age follow. In 
most of his contentions regarding the 
phenomena of this period the author is in 
harmony with the greater weight of 
scientific opinion. But in his support of 
the theory of Sir Andrew Ramsay that 
the valley-lakes of highly glaciated re- 
gions have been hollowed out by glaciers 
he runs counter to a theory somewhat 
strongly maintained, of a pre-glacial 
origin of these lakes. 

Interesting, but not particularly con- 
troversial, are the articles on English and 
American flowers and American forests ; 
tho exception must be taken by any one 
who has felt the real charm of our deep 
woods and flowery meadows to his some- 
what depreciatory comments thereon. 

In five articles on the theory of evolu- 
tion the argument for the sufficiency of 
natural selection alone, as an explanation 
of the existence of the numberless forms 
of life on the planet, is presented with a 
truly wonderful marshaling of illustra- 
tions and cogency of reasoning. Against 
Spencer and all his partisans, Dr. Wal- 
lace has consistently maintained for years 
his antagonism to the theory of the trans- 
missibility of individually acquired char- 
acters. In recent years Weismann and a 
number of followers have entered the 
field on the side of Wallace, and the earth 
has been literally ransacked for illustra- 
tive instances in behalf of the contentions 
of either side. Yet to the average on- 
looker the conflict is still a drawn battle, 
with the final task of proof and demon- 
stration yet to be shown. It is certain 
that the present tendency in teaching 
biology in the schools is to avoid both the- 
ories and to deal with narrower general- 
izations from observed facts. 
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The author joins issue with Quatre- 
fages and others on certain questions con- 
cerning the Polynesians. In the former’s 
opinion the Polynesians have no connec- 
tion with the Malays, but are descended 
from the Caucasian race. In convinc- 
ing terms he shows their essential differ- 
ences from the Fijians, Papuans and 
other negroid types, as well as from the 
Malays. A Caucasian origin is also given 
to the Australians, tho it is admitted that 
traces of admixture with other races are 
often shown. 

Our readers will remember Dr. Wal- 
lace’s contribution to these columns two 
years ago on the subject of white men in 
the tropics. In this paper he maintains 
that the arguments making for the theory 
that whites cannot work and maintain 
themselves in the tropics are founded 
merely upon superficial observation, and 
have no basis in fact. A succeeding pa- 
per on “ How to Civilize Savages” is 
largely an indictment of the missionaries 
and white traders. 

The second volume deals entirely with 
educational, political, ethical and socio- 
logical problems. Dr. Wallace’s attitude 
on the land question is sufficiently known 
to every well-read person. His convic- 
tions have not altered with time, and his 
later papers are quite as insistent and 
powerful as the earlier ones in voicing 
the necessity of nationalizing the land. 
His criticism of the Spencerians and 
other individualists is at once keen and 
trenchant. He acknowledges his conver- 
sion to the principles of land nationaliza- 
tion as having been due to Spencer’s “So- 
cial Statics,” and ridicules Spencer’s sub- 
sequent change of view, whereby the pay- 
ment of poor rates by the landed class 
since 1630 is made to appear as a com- 
pensation for the original inclosing and 
expropriation of the common lands. But 
the land problem, tho to his mind the 
most immediate and pressing, by no 
means represents the full extent of his 
social program. Dr. Wallace is a So- 
cialist, and is to be classed with the par- 
tisans of the late Edward Bellamy. A 
well-nigh unreserved support to the lat- 
ter’s theories is given in the paper on 
“ Human Selection,” and further support 
in other articles, particularly in his in- 
teresting account of the co-operative col- 
ony at Ralahine, Ireland (1830-34). 

For a scholarly consideration of many 
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of the most important questions in 
science and politics we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend this book to the reader. He will 
find much with which he cannot possibly 
agree; nevertheless, he will find in what 
is unacceptable as well as in what is ac- 
ceptable a strength of reasoning, a hap- 
piness of illustration and a conscientious- 
ness of method which are unusual; and 
he will find everywhere revealed the evi- 
dences of a strong, simple and sincere 
nature, guided in all things by a love of 
truth and a devotion to the interests of 


humanity. 
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Dr. Gordon’s New Epoch for 
Faith.* 


From whatever point of view we re- 
gard this volume it is one of great inter- 
est and importance, an intelligent and 
candid attempt to weigh the religious de- 
bates, controversies and movements of 
the last century and estimate not so 
much the effect they have had in the spe- 
cial modifications of faith, as their sig- 
nificance for faith, or as th. author puts 
it, “ their value for faith.” 

It is a serious question which agitates 
the entire Christian public what the out- 
come of all this long debate has been. 
Where do we stand? What evaluation 
shall we put upon it for Christian faith? 
Has the outcome of it all left faith with 
less force, in a weakened position and 
with a harder battle on its hands, or may 
we look back on this hundred years as we 
do on the age of Copernicus and Galileo, 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and see that faith has gained from them 
a new life for itself and a better foot- 
hold among men? 

These are the questions which come up 
in this volume. They are discussed in 
a large and broad way, which we appre- 
hend is the way of greatest concern to 
sensible people generally, and not in the 
minor details of technical theology or 
criticism. The book is substantially Dr. 
Gordon’s Lowell Lectures last autumn, 
with very considerable new matter which 
has doubled the size of the volume, and 
must have added very seriously to the 
three years of assiduous and systematic 
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work which he tells us frankly in his 
preface the Lectures had already cost 
him. 

The problem on hand was not an easy 
one. “To discover and announce the 
chief significance for faith of the nine- 
teenth century,” is a task which involves 
very wide and close reading on the one 
hand and a very uncommon endowment 
of gifts for insight interpretation and 
grasp of the complexities of human life, 
thought and feeling. 

The reading part of this equipment is 
very obvious. We are glad to note that 
Dr. Gordon has seen very clearly how 
essential to anything like success in his 
task the second part of this provision, 
the gifts of insight and interpretation, 
are. 

He has made this point himself, and 
made it as the key to his method in the 
entire volume. Not as an evasion of the 
responsibility of laborious nights and 
days spent in reading, but as a confession 
that the task he has on hand is after all 
one not to be solved by industrious ap- 
plication and the accumulation of facts in 
evidence, but by the higher achievement 
of judgment, insight and interpretation in 
bringing out the Christian significance 
and fixing on the religious evaluation of 
those facts. 

It is quite in the line of Dr. Gordon’s 
method that he should start with a chap- 
ter of “ Things Assumed.” His method 
is Ritschlian—a combination of historical 
result with intuitive insight. These as- 
sumptions are not put forward as a lot 
of propositions arbitrarily laid down as 
the necessary content of the mind or the 
outcome of its operations. They are 
brought forward as the outcome of the 
world’s life, thought and experience up 
to this time and therefore intentionally 
and universally recognized and by the 
general judgment and experience of the 
race put out of the field of debate and 
controversy as points finally settled. 

They are five in number: The religious 
view of the universe ; the presence of God 
in human life; the assertion of moral 
ends, order and purpose in God’s govern- 
ment of the world; the reality of human 
progress, and the imperishable worth of 
the life of man on earth. 

The exposition of these points in the 
chapter devoted to them.and Dr. Gor- 
don’s vindication of the ground on which 
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he brings them forward, as assumptions 
entitled to be accepted as intuitions is 
a splendid piece of work, a grand 
triumph of Ritschlian method in its very 
best sense. It amounts to a reassertion 
of the validity of instructed and enlight- 
ened reason, trained in the moral order 
and providential discipline of the world. 
Fundamentally, this is Kant. The ulti- 
mate effect of it, when carried out, is to 
settle the problem of the whole century 
on the basis of a theistic and Christian 
philosophy of the world and of human 
life in it. 

The five chapters which follow are 
substantially so many distinct and scrut- 
inizing looks into special aspects of the 
characteristic facts in the evidence. In 
the first of them on “ The Advent of Hu- 
manity ”’ develops, not altogether with- 
out the exaggeration of enthusiasm, nor 
without some suggestion of his Boston 
environment, the tremendous waking up 
of Christendom in this century to the 
place of man in the divine and social or- 
der of the world. The following chap- 
ter is devoted to what the author very 
justly describes as the new appreciation 
of Christianity in this century. Then 
come three superb chapters on “ The Dis- 
cipline of Doubt,” “The Return of 
Faith ’’ and “ The New Help from His- 
tory.” 

We call them superb, not as commit- 
ting ourselves to all the author’s points 
or conclusions. The seer’s enthusiasms 
stand proverbially in need of modifica- 
tion. We need never expect from men 
of Dr. Gordon’s class anything like a 
just appreciation of Calvin, or the Puri- 
tan theology and philosophy of life. We 
shall, however, hold him to account for 
such needless blunders as charging Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, Henry B. Smith, Dr. 
Nathaniel W. Taylor and Professor Ed- 
wards A. Park with holding to a limited 
atonement. 

This and a good deal more can be 
overlooked in a volume so full of both 
merit and inspiration, and which so 
broadens and humanizes the basis of 
faith. One of the most characteristic 
points in the book is the function as- 
signed to humor, or rather, perhaps, we 
should say, to the sense of humor as a 
test of religious truth. In general hu- 
mor has been allowed only a negative 
function in laughing down folly, but in 
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these pages it has a positive value in the 
support of truth, as well as the over- 
whelming of error. 

We are profoundly grateful to the au- 
thor for his hopeful interpretation of the 
outcome of the nineteenth century for 
faith. Whatever criticism the book may 
be open to this must be said for it, that 
it inspires the reader with faith in God 
in view of the past and to face the future 
with hope and courage. Best of all, per- 
haps, it transforms into victories of faith 
what man’s timid souls have called its 
defeats. . 

& 


The Germans in Colonial 
Times.* 


CoNcERNING the relatively large pro- 
portion of Germans among the early set- 
tlers of this country comparatively little 
is known, the present effort, with “ The 
German Immigration Into’ Pennsyl- 
vania,” etc., written by request of the 
Pennsylvania German Society, and 
Cobb’s excellent but too brief “ Story of 
the Palatines,” being the most important 
attempt yet made to bring the history of 
this portion of our complex nationality to 
general knowledge. Yet, both numeri- 
cally and influentially, this strong infu- 
sion of the Tuetonic was an important 
element in our national development. 
Many of the early German immigrants 
were as truly exiles for conscience’s sake 
as any who came in the “ Mayflower ” 
and its successors, or those who fled from 
the persecutions of Louis XIV. Like all 
the other immigrations, they were com- 
posed of all classes, savé the highest of 
the nobility, and even included a few of 
these, but—also like the others from 
whatever land—were mostly composed 
of the substantial middle classes, skilled 

‘artisans, farm laborers and a sprinkling 
of the learned professions. Among even 
the earliest of the German immigrants 
there were probably a not inconsider- 
able number of the latter, tho in the dire- 
ful conditions under which most of them 
came, the general extremity of poverty 
which beset all alike, and the lack of com- 
prehension on the part of the older colo- 
nists, this was not recognized. 

It has been Miss Bittinger’s desire to 
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show the mistake of so general an ignor- 
ing of the nature and value of the Ger- 
man immigration, and she may be par- 
doned if in so doing she has allowed a 
little too much indulgence to the very 
natural resentment she feels toward those 
whom she deems to have so long wilfully 
refused justice to an element so eminent- 
ly valuable to the country. She forgets 
that the same causes operated with nearly 
equal force between all the classes of col- 
onists. Ifthe New England Puritan and 
the Virginia Cavalier disliked each other 
they were alike in partially ignoring the 
Dutchman, the Huguenot and the Pala- 
tine, and it was not more than the latter 
did inreturn. There was nothing wilful 
about this in either case. It was mere- 
ly that differences of language and cus- 
toms made strong barriers to mutual 
comprehension. 

Leaving this fault to one side, Miss 
Bittinger’s history is better in intention 
than in fulfilment. Her printed sources 
of information are more numerous than 
satisfactory, and until near the period of 
the Revolutionary War she seems to have 
had little access to original material. She 
thinks that the Germans have never re- 
ceived due commendation for their share 
in the defense of the colonies during the 
French and Indian wars. This may be 
true, yet she has brought little in disproof 
of the statements made not only by Brit- 
ish authorities, but by Washington, 
Greene and others in regard to the lag- 
gard part played by both the Cavalier 
Virginians and the Germans in their own 
defense, notwithstanding that they were 
more dangerously placed than were most 
of the colonists. 

The period of the Revolutionary War 
has been treated in a rather desultory but 
highly interesting manner. Here the 
author has become possessed of much 
original matter, and says that “ it alone 
would fill a book.” In the interest of 
both truth and entertainment we wish 
that she would proceed forthwith to give 
us this book, and also that some perse- 
vering student with leisure for the indul- 
gence of his tastes would devote his life 
to the writing of the history of these in- 
teresting immigrants, beginning from the 
days of Huss and coming down through 
the ages of oppression and depression, re- 
sistance and submission, unbounded suf- 
fering and misery and of courageous éf- 
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durance to the years of patient effort, toil 
and final success in this country. A rich 
and nearly untrodden field is here. 


a 


The Automobile Magazine, recently es- 
tablished, contains interesting matter each 
issue, and those contemplating the pur- 
chase of an automobile—and who does not in 
the near or distant future—will find much in 
it of value. 


..»»Lhe C. M. Clark Publishing Co., of 
Boston, have just issued a map of the story of 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” the novel of coun- 
try life, which will enable the reader to follow 
more clearly the scenes of the principal inci- 
dents at Mason’s Corner. 


....Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
shortly bring out “ Jonathan Edwards’s Retro- 
spect,’ which is a volume of addresses deliv- 
ered last year at the unveiling of a memorial in 
commemoration of the great theologian’s dis- 
missal from the First Church of Christ, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


....Miss Luella Miner, a missionary of the 
American Board, writes in the March Century 
an account of the flight of the Empress Dow- 
ager from Peking. The story was obtained 
from a Chinese gentleman to whom the facts 
were told by a triend who accompanied the 
Empress Dowager in her flight. 


....The last publication of the Riverside 


Biographical Series was an entertaining little 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, by P. E. More. 
The next to be published is “ Peter Cooper,” 


by Rossiter W. Raymond, followed by 
“Thomas Jefferson,” by H. C. Merwin, and 
“William Penn,” by the Rev. George Hodges. 


....John Uri Lloyd, the author of “ String- 
town on the Pike,” offers $50 to the person 
who will supply evidence to establish the name 
of the author of the following poem, the first 
verse of which is: 

“Oh, yes, 1 am a Southern girl, and glory in 
the name, 

I boast of it with greater pride than glittering 
wealth and fame; 

l envy not the Northern. girl her robes of 
beauty rare, 

Tho diamonds deck her snowy neck and pearls 
bespread her hair.” 


....We said in a review recently of Mr. W. 
H. Thomas’s book, “ The American Negro,” 
that his claim to have been * chairman of the 
lading committees” of the South Carolina 
Legislature of 1876 was “on the face of it un- 
tue, and contradicted by our knowledge of the 
facts.” We have been shown a reply by Mr. 
Thomas in which he refers to the Journal of 
the House of Representatives of South Caro- 
lina for 1876 as reporting him as “ chairman 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and the Committee on Federal Relations, the 
tecognized two most important committees of 
the House,” as well as chairman of four special 
committees having to do with State and Fed- 
tral complications. Our denial was made on 
what ought to have been good authority, but 
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we are glad to allow this defense of his state- 
ment by Mr. Thomas. 


....We have three new histories of missions, 
showing that the demand for such literature is 
increasing rather than diminishing. “ ‘lwo 
‘Yhousana Years of Missions Before Carey,” 
by Lemuel Call Barnes; Christian Culture 
ress, Chicago, $1.50, is a survey ot the exten- 
sion of Christianity, together with a section of 
the ante-Christian era during which the Old 
‘bestament was translated into Greek. “ For- 
eign Missions ot the Protestant Churches,” by 
>. L. Baldwin, D.D., Eaton & Mains, $1.00, 
covers the usual period of modern Christian 
missions, except tnat its specific aim is to set 
torth the correct principles of missions. For 
this no one is more competent than Dr. Bald- 
win. “A History of the American Baptist 
Missions,” by . 1. Merriam, Bap. Pub. Soc., 
$1.25, 1s correctly described by its title. The 
same material might have been put in smaller 
space with less margin and sola for 75 cents 
and done more good. 
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Guest: “ Please bring me a glass of milk.” 
Waiter: “A glass of what?” Guest: “ No; 
milk! ”’—Chapparal. 


....DIFFERENT.—"* What a hideous hat Hilda 
has on!” ** Why, that’s the latest style.” ** Oh! 
isn’t it sweet? ’’—thiladelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 

....When we see a man with a long beard, 
it always occurs to us how much worse it must 
look when he has his night clothes on.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


....W. J. Bryan may be compelled to go to 
smashing mirrors: his paper is attracting no 
more attention than a last year’s bonnet.— 
Atchison Globe. 


.... Lhe gentleman who came into this office 
purposely to state that King Edward was a 
Norwegian, because he is a VilKing, met 
with a cold exterior—lhe Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, 

..Johnny saw a buzz-saw buzz 
Like a bike, and thought it wuzz. 
Johnny’s corpse is full of nicks— 
Ain’t he cute—he’s cut in six! 
—Cornell Widow. 

.... Did Mr. Stocks propose?” ‘“ Yes.” 
“‘T’m just dying to know how he did it.” ‘“ He 
said he thought it would be a paying move for 
us to follow the example of the Federal Steel 
Trust and Mr. Carnegie.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


....The following call for professional serv- 
ices was sent by a local resident to a doctor in 
a neighboring town: “* Dear Doctor: My wife’s 
mother is at death’s door. Please come at 
once and see if you can’t pull her through.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


--s. Have you been sleigh-riding yet?” 
asked Snaggs of Old Crusty. “Oh, no; if I 
cared for that sort of thing I could get all the 
sensations by sitting in the cellar with my feet 
in a bucket of cold water and jingling a few 
bells.” —Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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The Stanford Troubles. 


THERE has been a very curious and 
quite extraordinary development in the 
case of Professor Ross, who was dis- 
missed last November from the faculty 
of the Stanford University, followed by 
the removal, or resignation of five others 
of the 84 professors. At the meeting of 
the American Economists’ Association in 
Detroit last December the case of the dis- 
mission of Professor Ross, declared to be, 
and denied to be, for his expression of 
his views on sociological subjects, was 
the theme of much private discussion ; 
and as a result a committee was infor- 
mally appointed, consisting of Professor 
Seligman, of Columbia University ; Pro- 
fessor Farnam, of Yale, and Professor 
Gardner, of Brown, to make investiga- 
tion, and, if they thought wise, to report 
to the public. This they have done, and 
their report is indorsed, on the basis of 
correspondence and documents shown to 
them, but not published, by fourteen 
other university professors of economics. 
These unpublished, or confidential docu- 
ments we have seen. President Jordan 
declined to submit his side of the case to 
the committee, or to explain what ap- 
peared to be his contradictory utterances ; 
so that the investigation was ex parte. 
At the same time the alumni of Stanford 
University, the first class having grad- 
uated in 1895, appointed a committee of 
investigation which reports having had 
oral explanations from both sides in the 
controversy. The two reports are utter- 
ly contradictory. That of the Eastern 
‘professors condemns the course of the 
University as a denial of academic free- 
dom, and appears to intimate that Presi- 
dent Jordan was guilty of inconsistency, 
if not tergiversation; while that of the 
California young men warmly supports 
the administration and condemns the con- 
duct of Professor Ross. The ability and 
distinction of the professors who sign 
or indorse the Economists’ report give it 
great weight; while the youth of the 
alumni discounts their report, altho their 
knowledge of the men, and their greater 
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familiarity with the circumstances gives 
them some advantage. 

As we weigh the facts and the reports, 
we are struck with the peculiar status of 
the Stanford University. It has no re- 
sponsible trustees. It appears to be con- 
trolled solely by Mrs. Stanford. She has 
the power to withdraw the whole endow- 
ment, or turn it over to the Christian 
Scientists. We are not sure that it has 
ever appeared in print, but the story is 
told on good authority, that when Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford were meditating the 
founding of such an institution to com- 
memorate their son, they visited Presi- 
dent Eliot, and were shown around Har- 
vard University. As they finished their 
examination of the buildings, Mr. Stan- 
ford turned to President Eliot, and 
asked: “What is this whole plant 
worth?” Mr. Eliot began to say that it 
could not be reckoned in money, as much 
of the value was a matter of men and tra- 
dition of scholarship. But Mr. Stan- 
ford pressed his question, asking how 
much money it would take to duplicate 
the buildings, equipment and endow- 
ment. When Mr. Eliot mentioned, at a 
hazard, a certain number of millions, 
Mrs. Stanford turned to her husband, 
and said: “ Leland, we can do it!” The 
story is as sweetly pathetic as the ex- 
clamation was naive; and it suggests what 
is the sentiment with which Mrs. Stan- 
ford regards the University, in loyal 
honor of her husband and her son, to 
which she has consecrated all her wealth. 

The management of the University is 
committed to President Jordan, a man 
of the highest reputation and unsullied 
character. His success has been remark- 
able, and the University has leaped into 
prominence, and has a multitude of stu- 
dents. For its conduct President Jordan 
must feel a very deep responsibility. He 
has been allowed great freedom of judg- 
ment, and has organized the University 
after his own ideas, which are excellent, 
so that the institution is the pride of the 
State. We can easily imagine that Presi- 
dent Jordan, when he thinks what might 
happen if he should resign, and how the 
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usefulness of this immense endowment 
might be destroyed for generations, 
might be ready to yield very much for a 
time rather than sacrifice a great future. 

The contradiction between the conclu- 
sions of the professors and those of the 
alumni is absolute. The professors find 
that Mrs. Stanford forced the resignation 
of Professor Ross, on account of his opin- 
ions on the free coinage of silver, coolie 
immigration and municipal ownership ; 
while the alumni, a majority of whom, 
they say, began the investigation, believ- 
ing that the right of free speech had been 
restricted, declare that they have after 
conversing confidentially with both sides, 
been “ unable to find any evidences that 
Mrs. Stanford ever took exceptions to 
Dr. Ross’s economic teachings.” But 
neither report justifies its conclusions by 
satisfactory evidence, and the reader wi!l 
take his choice as to which must carry the 
most weight. Equally President Jordan 
and Dr. Ross are diametrically at va- 
riance. President Jordan declares most 
positively that Professor Ross’s sociolog- 
ical views were not the reason fot his 
dismissal, while the latter asserts they were. 
The general sentiment is with Dr. Ross, 
and his side has been more fully given to 
the public; but we still doubt. The most 
we care to say is, that to drop a sober and 
learned professor for his economic teach- 
ings is an act most dangerous for the 
good repute of an institution, and likely 
to do great damage to the good name of 
learning; while, on the other hand, it is 
impossible to press this principle in 
defense of those few professors whose 
learning is not enforced by good com- 
mon sense in the style of their utterances 
before their classes or the public. 

But by this report of the Economists 
President Jordan is left in a very un- 
pleasant position. It would seem that he 
is now obliged with great frankness and 
some fullness to explain why Professor 
Ross was retired, if it were not for his 
economical utterances. We do not ask 
him to resign, as a protest against the 
most unfortunate interference of Mrs. 
Stanford, for no one could foretell the re- 
sult. Mrs. Stanford ought to be per- 
suaded to resign completely all authority 
over the institution which bears her son’s 
name, and intrust it unreservedly to the 
trustees. She cannot be a safe deposi- 
lary of power. 
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The President’s Treaties of 
Reciprocity. 


TuHE tariff controversy between this 
country and Russia has brought to light 
the fact that negotiations with Russia 
for a treaty of reciprocity were recently 
broken off by our Government. It ap- 
pears that the details of this projected 
commercial agreement had substantially 
been completed ; that they included con- 
cessions of much value to our exporting 
manufacturers and agriculturists; that 
the list had been approved by the govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg, and that in re- 
turn for these concessions Russia asked 
for very little. The discontinuance of 
the negotiations was one cause of the 
imposition by Secretary Gage of that 
countervailing duty on Russian sugar 
that has been met promptly by a sharp 
increase of Russian duties on American 
iron and steel manufactures, an increase 
that threatens to kill our large and grow- 
ing trade with Russia in those products. 

Why were these treaty negotiations 
broken off? Because there was no rea- 
son to expect that the treaty could be 
ratified in the Senate. While they were 
still in progress no action was taken here 
concerning an additional duty on Rus- 
sian sugar; but when they were ended 
that duty was put on, with the result 
that many manufacturers are now be- 
moaning the loss of a trade that had been 
built up by long continued and laborious 
effort, and that promised to expand 
greatly with the development of Siberia 
and other outlying parts of the Empire. 
We cannot see that the remission of in- 
ternal taxes on exported Russian sugar 
is the payment of a bounty for export. 
Our own tariff drawback and remission 
of internal taxes on certain exported 
products are of the same character. But 
it is the subject of reciprocity that we 
desire to consider now. 

The advantages promised in this agree- 
ment with Russia were thrown away be- 
cause there was no hope that the Senate 
would accept them. Indeed, there was 
reason to expect that the attitude of the 
Senate toward the agreement would be 
that of exasperating and even insulting 
indifference. Such has been and now is 
its attitude toward eleven similar agree- 
ments negotiated by the President’s com- 
petent and faithful Commissioner, Mr. 
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Kasson, nearly all of which are more 
than a year and a half old. The period 
allowed for the ratification of them in this 
country has been prolonged at the re- 
quest of the President, who hoped that 
action upon them would eventually be 
taken; but he has hoped in vain. The 
Senate has declined even to make them 
the subjects of discussion. It will 
neither approve nor reject them. They 
lie in the dusty pigeon-holes of commit- 
tee desks. The end of the present Con- 
gress is at hand, and in spite of the 
granted extension of time these agree- 
ments will die within a few weeks fol- 
lowing adjournment. 

Have the Senators of the controlling 
majority ever asked themselves what the 
feelings and views of foreign govern- 
ments and statesmen must be concerning 
such discourtesy? To those govern- 
ments and statesmen came the appointed 
Commissioner of the President, acting 
under the requirements of the Dingley 
tariff law and in accord with the Repub- 
lican platform’s eloquent and effusive 
praise of commercial reciprocity. He 
proposed tariff treaties. They assented ; 
and after long and careful deliberation 
the agreements were completed. With 
respect to a majority of these treaties, 
the approval of the foreign party was 
equivalent to ratification at that end of 
the line. Then the agreements were sent 
by the President here to the Senate. 
Where have they been since they were 
received? Packed away in the pigeon- 
holes of committee rooms, where the 
dust of more than a year and a half lies 
thick upon them. Is there not just war- 
rant for righteous indignation on the 
part of the foreign governments that had 
promptly responded to the requests of 
the President and his Commissioner? It 
would have been more in accord with the 
customs of civilization for the Senate to 
" reject the treaties by formal vote than 
thus to ignore them. 

While these treaties have been lying 
in committee rooms, our exports of man- 
ufactures have been growing, until now 
they invade every foreign market, and 
European governments are casting about 
for new plans to protect their industries. 
If we would permit them to sell freely 
to us, they might be less unwilling to 
buy our manufactures ; but our high tariff 
is still maintained, and we have regarded 
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with indifference the concessions they 
have made in the reciprocal agreements. 
Do the Senators at Washington expect 
that European governments will without 
a struggle permit their iron and steel 
industries, for example, to be overcome 
and put down by the competition of iron 
and steel from the United States? 
Europe may be forced to surrender 
eventually, but it will do some commer- 
cial fighting first. Neither party will 
gain anything from commercial war. It 
would be great folly for us to suffer the 
loss inevitably caused by such quarrels, if 
we can avoid it reasonably and honorably. 
Commissioner Kasson has a _ more 
thorough knowledge of the situation than 
any other man possesses, and it is plain 
that he has some expectation of that 
“ international war of retaliatory tariffs” 
which he recently urged the Home 
Market Club to avert by supporting the 
President’s treaties of reciprocity. The 
ratification of all those treaties at Wash- 
ington might not have been enough to 
prevent the setting up of new defenses 
in Europe against American manufac- 
tures; but it would have deferred the 
date of open controversy. We have 
neither ratified nor rejected them, but 
our course with respect to them has been 
such that it could not fail to excite re- 
sentment abroad and invite retaliation. 
We have furnished fuel for a fire that 
will burn to our own injury. Even at 
this late hour the Senate should take 
some action upon these treaties. If ad- 
journment should find the dust on them 
undisturbed, then at the Senate’s special 
session following the inauguration, and 
at the extra session of Congress—if one 
should be held—these agreements should 
be considered and put to vote. They 
ought to have been ratified long ago. 
& 


The Older Morality. 


WHEN the Civil War began many 4 
Southern soldier, held by the tenderest 
ties of affection to the State of his birth, 
but remembering also his indebtedness 
to the Federal Union for his West Point 
training, found himself in a mournful 
dilemma. Seemingly bound in honor to 
conflicting superiors, he was perforce 
obliged to be disloyal to one. It was asif 
two moralities asserted their claims ovet 
his conduct. To obey the one he must 
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disobey the other, and yet, each seemed 
to speak with the voice of conscience, and 
to utter a rule of right. 

No one is qualified to discuss the more 
doubtful problems of ethics until he has 
learned, through extensive studies in so- 
cial evolution, that in every age there are 
two moralities, an older and a newer. 
And no one who does not perceive this 
truth and understand the reasons that lie 
back of it can have any real knowledge of 
the essential difficulties that are encoun- 
tered by all reform movements, and espe- 
cially by all movements of political re- 
form. 

Every modern nation is composed of 
political groups that once were small, in- 
dependent states. Every small state in 
its day was composed of once independ- 
ent tribes. Every tribe in its day was 
composed of insignificant hordes that 
once wandered as they chose, until, by 
combination, they were converted into 
the constituent clans of a tribe. The old- 
est morality was the loyalty of the mem- 
bers of a horde of kinsmen to one an- 
other. To men of other social groups 
they owed nothing but hatred and ven- 
geance. Long, indeed, were the years 
that elapsed after the combination of 
hordes into tribes before men could feel 
the same degree of loyalty to fellow- 
tribesmen that they felt to fellow-clans- 
men. Loyalty to the tribe was a new 
morality, loyalty to the clan was the old 
morality. In like manner, unnumbered 
generations lived and died after the com- 
bination of tribes into states before men 
could feel such loyalty to the state as 
they felt to the tribe. And, finally, in 
the latest ages, other generations lived 
and died before national patriotism be- 
gan to be in some breasts a stronger pas- 
sion than state or local patriotism. In 
every part of the world, and in every age, 
the morality of the larger social aggre- 
gate has been the new morality. Its au- 
thority has been recognized by the rela- 
tively few. The morality of the smaller, 
the component social group, has been the 
old morality, and its authority has been 
confessed by the multitude. 

Precisely this conflict between the new 
morality and the old it is which to-day 
delays our political progress and our mu- 
nicipal reforms, and impedes our efforts 
to diminish vice. There could be no 
greater mistake than is the assumption 
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that every corrupt alliance between police 
departments and vice and every unscru- 
pulous method in political activity is at- 
tributable to some inherent love of wick- 
edness in the human breast. It is not be- 
cause 234,000 voters in New York City 
prefer evil to good in the abstract that 
they vote the Tammany ticket. So long 
as the attacks upon one or another polit- 
ical party, or one or another municipal 
organization, proceed on the assumption 
that adherents of the denounced organi- 
zation are by nature depraved, nothing 
worth while will be accomplished. 

Every man to-day has to make his 
choice between the newer and the older 
morality, just as every American citizen 
had to make it in 1861, and just as men 
in every age have had to make it when 
small social groups have been combined 
in larger ones, or when broad human in- 
terests have come into conflict with inter- 
ests of a narrower range. The newer 
morality demands that men should place 

, the public good above all other considera- 
tions. The good of a part must, if nec- 
essary, be sacrificed to the good of the 
whole. Love of party must be subor- 
dinated to love of country. Loyalty to 
neighbors and friends, devotion to wife 
and children even, must be forgotten if 
the public well-being is endangered, or if 
it exacts the sacrifice. But this is a mo- 
rality that not all men can understand, 
and which comparatively few men can 
live by. Mortals of the commoner clay 
cannot vividly conceive of realities so vast 
and so complex as those that are symbol- 
ized in the .short phrase, “the public 
good.” The intellectual range of the 
average man is not wide, his sympathies 
are narrow and intense, and loyalty to 
his friends or to his family seems to him 
an infinitely more sacred thing than loy- 
alty to that great and vague abstraction, 
“the public.” 

This fidelity to one’s friends it is that 
is the vital element in that marvelous or- 
ganization which we know by the name 
of Tammany. Tammany is strong, not 
because of its unscrupulousness, but 
because of its real tho narrow vir- 
tues. Tammany is probably the most 
perfect embodiment of the older morality 
now existing among men. The Tam- 
many police captain does not wink at vio- 
lations of law because he prefers crime to 
lawful conduct, but because he feels that 
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his first duty is to stand by his friends. 
His appointment and his promotions 
have been given to him through the ef- 
forts of particular men in the organiza- 
tion. His debt of honor to them ranks 
first among his obligations, as he sees 
them. So of the average Tammany 
voter. Tammany to him is an organiza- 
tion of men who stand by one another 
through thick and through thin. And 
that is the kind of morality that he can 
understand. 

The fight against vice and corruption 
then, in all our large cities, is far more 
than a contest with undisguised evil. It 
is a contest against modes of conduct and 
ways of looking at human obligations 
that, to thousands of well-meaning men, 
seem to be not only right, but supremely 
right. It is a conflict of moralities; and 
political and civic reforms can be accom- 
plished only as rapidly as the broadening 
processes of education enable an ever- 
enlarging proportion of human beings 
to see that the well-being of society in the, 
larger sense is superior to the narrower 
obligations of friendship and of domestic 
interests. 


5 


Peace in the Philippines 


THERE has existed, during the past 
year, a curious parallel between the con- 
ditions in South Africa and in the Philip- 


pines. In both regions organized op- 
position has for months ceased to exist, 
and only a guerrilla war has been carried 
on. The Boers and the Tagals have each 
possessed no capital, no headquarters. 
President Kruger, of the Transvaal, has 
fled to Europe, and no one knows where 
is President Steyn, of the Orange Re- 
public. Only an elusive body of irregu- 
lar cavalry is dodging this way and that, 
attacking now and then an outpost, and 
hastening away to escape either battle or 
capture. The conditions are the same in 
the Philippines. The insurgents have 
now no capital, no organization; and no 
one can tell us whether Aguinaldo is 
alive or dead. 

The conditions are a little more ad- 
vanced in the Philippines than in South 
Africa, for we are, at last, succeeding a 
little better in our territory than the 
British are in theirs in persuading the 
people that our purpose is good and that 
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peace is better than war. In the Trans- 
vaal the British army is still in supreme 
control, and no attempt is yet made to set 
up a civil government, nor has the plan 
of such a government been proposed. In 
the Philippines we have a Civil Com- 
mission appointed, to whom the military 
arm is already really subordinate, and 
the central and most populous part of 
Luzon, about Manila, has already an or- 
ganized civil government, and just as 
rapidly as possible the Commission are 
extending it over the other provinces of 
the island. Meanwhile the military en- 
gagements in the less accessible portions 
are becoming of less and less importance. 
It cannot be called war when we can re- 
port not over one casualty to our troops 
for two engagements. Those who have 
opposed us are coming in by hundreds 
and thousands, and giving up their arms. 
The end is in sight, and seems to be very 
near. A condition of peace and good 
civil government, with mostly native offi- 
cials, is now being established about as 
rapidly as the Commission can do the 
work; and even the bitter opposition of 
our American Filipinos has subsided into 
ill-natured mutterings. 

In both cases, that in South Africa 
and in the Philippines, the case of the 
conquering cause was essentially just. It 
could not have been maintained if it had 
not been just. In the Transvaal a ruling 
minority refused equal civil rights to a 
majority of the population which paid the 
bulk of the taxes. Doubtless great 
blunders were made on both sides in the 
negotiations before the Boers declared 
war and invaded Natal; but with the end 
of the war, a much better condition is 
sure to come than has ever existed, and 
even the Boers will, like the Southerners 
since our Civil War, recognize that they 
have been conquered by the force of a 
beneficent civilization. So it is already 
proving to be in the Philippines. All that 
was needed was for the Filipinos to find 
out that we really intended to treat them 
well, to give them their liberty of seélf- 
government, and to protect them in it. 
During the time of war it was hard for 
them to be convinced of this; but now 
they recognize it, and are ready to accept 
our assurances and our acts of perform- 
ance. Congress is now giving the Presi- 
dent full power to accomplish this pacifi- 
cation, and we may now expect that our 
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possession of the Philippines will restore 
peace and prosperity and contentment to 
islands which had long been in rebellion 
against Spain, and whose people could 
not easily believe that we were actuated 
by a better asia 


The New Star. 


Not since Tycho Brahe’s famous new 
star flamed out in the sky in 1572 has so 
remarkable a nova appeared in the 
heavens as that which has suddenly 
blazed out of the first magnitude. It 
was first reported February 21st at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, by Dr. T. D. An- 
derson. 

On five recent occasions (the last as 
late as February 19th, 1901) the pho- 
tographs of the Harvard Observatory 
have shown that no star as bright as the 
eleventh magnitude appeared in the place 
where a 2.7 magnitude star was discov- 
ered by Dr. Anderson on the 2!st inst. 
The discovery was cabled to Harvard, 
and on the night of the 22nd the star was 
observed there in spite of poor weather. 
Its brilliancy had increased to the first 
magnitude. The ability thus to bring up 
the history of this star to within two days 
of the time when such an unusual change 
was seen shows the great value of the sys- 
tematic photographing of the heavens 
now going on at Harvard. : 

Stars which thus change their light 
form a unique class: The increase of 
light is rapid, and the decrease which 
usually follows is slower. At present 
its brilliancy is diminishing with sur- 
prising rapidity. | Meanwhile the spec- 
trum of the star is also peculiar. The 
study of these peculiarities was begun 
February 22nd at Harvard, and the star’s 
light will be watched for all changes in 
either strength or character. Other ob- 
servatories immediately received tele- 
graphic information of the discovery, and 
doubtless will be eagerly on the watch. 

The meridian transit of the new star 
was observed a little before 5 P. M., Feb- 
Tuary 23rd, in spite of daylight and 
clouds. This gives an independent de- 
termination of the star’s right ascension 
and declination with great accuracy. The 
facts cabled by Dr. Anderson are: Right 
ascension, 3% 24™ 24°; declination, + 43° 
34’; color, bluish-white; in constellation 

erseus; together with magnitude and 
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time of discovery as already stated. Here 
is a copy of the original message: 


“Unprepared Anderson Edinburgh vagrant 

bardito azucens in Perseus unsettled bascar 
bluishwhite.” : 
It is interesting to add that if any blunder 
had been made in sending this mysterious 
message internal evidence would have 
made the fact of such a blunder appar- 
ent. 

Let us see how to find this star in the 
sky. We all know the Great Bear, the 
so-called Big Dipper in the northern sky ; 
and opposite it across the pole the Chair 
of Cassiopea. The latter looks like an 
irregular W, with its top toward the Pole. 

Perseus is one or two times the length 
of the W from it, a half further from the 
Pole, and preceding Cassiopea by about 
two hours. It contains a group of stars 
not very bright, forming a sort of dou- 
ble line pointing toward the preceding 
end of the W. The nova, or new star, 
is so strikingly bright that it is enough 
to say—look near the further end of this 
line of stars in Perseus. Again, the 
nova has about the same declination as 
the bright star Capella, and follows it by 
about two hours. Notice that we use 
“ North ” or “ South,” and “ preceding ” 
or “ following ” instead of appealing to 
the right and left, or the East and West. 
If one star crosses the meridian an hour 
earlier than another star we say it pre- 
cedes by one hour. And North and 
South in this connection refer merely to 
varying declination or distance from the 
equator. 

For three centuries no star as bright as 
this nova has appeared. On the 22nd it 
was already one magnitude brighter than 
the Pole star—viz., several times bright- 
er; and on the 23rd it was brighter yet, 
and waxing steadily. Hence it will be 
most carefully watched by all observers. 
The other recently observed new stars 
were discovered by the peculiarity of 
their spectra, which differed from those 
previously known; but this new star dif- 
fers materially from them, having a 
strong continuous spectrum of 25 dark 
lines, six of which are bright on the 
red end of the spectrum and one on the 
blue end—a most interesting link in a 
chain of facts which when added to by 
others may lead to important conclusions 
as to the character of the star. 
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The Situation in Spain. 


THE events of the past weeks in Spain 
might be passed by as merely another 
phase of the chronic disorder, inevitable 
under a weak Government, were it not 
for the indication they furnish of the 
increasing hostility to the clericals. There 
are no well defined parties. Liberals, 
Conservatives, Radicals, Clericals, are 
all so. inextricably intertwined that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between 
them. Two general divisions, however, 
are apparent, the people, who have to pay 
the taxes, and the governing class, includ- 
ing the reigning family, the nobility and 
the Clericals. Between the two, as an 
uncertain element, inclining now to one 
side now to the other, is the army, and 
upon its final decision rests the fate not 
merely of the Government, but of the 
monarchy. 

The weakness of the people is their lack 
of unity. The different provinces are as 
hostile to each other as to either foreign- 
ers or Clericals. Catalans, Majorcans, 
Basques, Castilians, Andalusians, Val- 
encians, have each their own notions as 
to the real solution for the presence of 
high taxes and public extravagance. The 
Carlist leaders have thought themselves 
sure of the North, but the last Carlist up- 
rising was more a matter of Bourse spec- 
ulators than of soldiers. The Basque 
Provinces have so little in common with 
those to the South that they refuse to 
recognize their Spanish nationality, 
while the South upbraids the North with 
being more French than Spanish. In 
Catalonia the solution is found in the 
doctrine of “ regionalism,” not dissimilar 
to the principle for which the Czechs of 
bohemia and the Italians of Southern 
Austria are fighting. The hot blood of 
the South clamors for a democratic re- 
public, in which for lack of education, 
scarcely one-third the population being 
able to read or write, the individual will 
be at the mercy of the politician, whether 
Clerical or anti-Clerical and suffer alike 
at the hand of either. 

Meanwhile the army is about as bad- 
ly off as the peasant. Except in afew regi- 
ments in the larger cities, pay is irregu- 
lar, and supplies so scarce that the sol- 
diers not infrequently have to go begging 
for food. The rank and file are sore over 
the treatment received since their return 


from Cuba and the Philippines, and but 
for the general demoralization and the 
lack of any positive and clearly defined 
issues might easily be made the tools of 
a leader. The generals are, for the most 
part, as the Duke of Almenas said in the 
Upper House, “ prevaricators and cap- 
itulators,” each looking out for his own 
personal comfort, caring nothing for 
country, monarchy or Government, so 
long as they can by one mearis or another 
direct to their own pockets some of the 
funds appropriated for army supplies. 

In this general condition of chaos, the 
Queen Regent has apparently decided to 
throw the monarchy into the hands of the 
Clericals. King Alfonso, who comes to 
the throne this year, is understood to be 
weakly and unlikely to live. Should he 
die, his sister, the Princessofthe Asturias, 
becomes Queen, and the question of her 
matriage is a most important one. The 
choice of Don Carlos, of Bourbon, is 
most significant. He is the son of the 
Count of Caserta, a prominent Carlist 
who has more than once been in arms 
against the Government, and should be 
liable to arrest. He is, moreover, in close 
touch with the Vatican, and the Pope has 
given the wedding his most cordial ap- 
proval, altho he has hitherto constantly 
expressed his disapproval of all Carlist 
efforts, and has indorsed the present 
monarchy. The arrangement thus means 
that a truce has been declared between 
the reigning family and the Carlist pre- 
tender and the political support of the 
Clerical party is to be relied upon as the 
mainstay of the Government. 

That this should have met with a storm 
of disapproval is natural. In the first 
place the average Spaniard detests the 
Queen Regent for her Austrian birth 
and her apparent preference for foreign 
support and unwillingness to rely upon 
the people. This feeling is pretty gen- 
eral throughout the Kingdom and is in- 
dependent of local or racial jealousies. 
The Count of Caserta is also cordially 
detested, even the Catalans and Basques 
apparently having come to the conclusion 
that Carlism has no future, and feeling 
rather bitterly against those whom they 
have supported in the past. In addition 
to these there is the increasing jealousy 
of and hatred for the priesthood, based 
upor very much the same grounds as the 
hostility of the Filipinos to the friars. 
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There is first a cordial detestation of in- 
dividuals for their personal character. 
The universal testimony as to the im- 
morality of the clergy is too strong to 
be disregarded, and is illustrated by the 
proverbial saying that the best way to 
follow the example of Christ is to avoid 
following the example of his ministers. 
Fully as potent as this, perhaps more so, 
is the conviction that the Church is 
identified with the extravagances of the 
Government and the misfortunes of the 
country. The bitter complaints against 
the friars in the Philippines and the 
priests in Cuba have been heard in Spain 
and arouse the feeling that but for the 
Church those rich possessions would not 
have been lost to Spain. 

A distrusted Queen Regent thus has 
called into the royal family the son of a 
hated enemy, and has invoked and re- 
ceived the support of the most generally 
detested and feared element of the popu- 
lation. It is scarcely surprising that the 
result has been an outbreak of hostility, 
which it has required the sternest of mili- 
tary measures to repress. The result 
is by no means certain. The key to the 
situation is in the hands of General Wey- 
ler, and what he will do is not yet evident. 
He is not popular, yet has considerable 
influence, especially among the Catalans. 
He has more than once been suspected 
of being a Republican, and has recently 
made some public statements which imply 
a sympathy with “regionalism.” The 
army believes in him, holding that if he 
had been supported in Madrid, Cuba 
would still be Spanish. He, however, 
makes no sign. 

s&s 


Instead of Revival. 


An eloquent Philadelphia revivalist 
who less than a year ago accepted a call 
to a New York church, has resigned, 
and one reason, said to be given is that 
his people were dissatisfied because he 
preached evangelistic sermons to au- 
diences of which nine-tenths were mem- 
bers of the church. Certainly they re- 
quired another sort of instruction. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country has announced the intention 
of securing, if possible, the adhesion of 
two million converts as a centennial gift 
to the Lord ; and the method to be usually 
employed is that of revivals. But thie 


winter is now well along and there is 
hardly a shaking in the mulberry trees. 

A generation or two ago revivals were 
the accepted order of religious activity 
in the churches. Once in perhaps seven 
years the churches would conclude that 
their numbers were being depleted by 
death, that none were taking the places 
of those who died, that coldness and ir- 
religion were prevalent, if not immoral- 
ity, and that it was time for a revival. 
An evangelist would be called, the pastor 
and members would give their help, 
meetings would be held every night for 
a month, and some scores of converts 
would be gathered in. It was a good 
and useful work and no other way was 
known. After the converts had been 
baptized and received, the interest in 
religion would decline, and seven more 
lean years would follow. But of late 
the revivals are apparently coming to an 
end. Our city churches have none, and 
in the older section the country churches 
have none. Yet their membership in- 
creases. Their accessions come in other 
ways. 

The purpose of the revival is to secure 
conversions, but it is only a second best 
way to reach the end. Its reason rests 
in a bad religious condition which re- 
quires heroic means of treatment. The 
gentle rain is a better force than the 
deluging hurricane ; the quiet teaching of 
the young is a better way to secure good 
Christian character than that which 
would smite down the hardened and cal- 
lous soul. The progress of Christianity 
and the multiplication of religious forces 
make revivals unnecessary, while Chris- 
tian culture takes their place. 

And why should we lament the old 
revivals when the new way is so much 
better? What is to be desired is that 
which every respectable religion re- 
quires, and which, in our common 
parlance, we call conversion—what Jesus 
meant when he said: “ Ye must be born 
again.” It is the conscious resolve of 
the soul to live the life of self-sacrifice 
in obedience to the will of God; it is the 
consecration of all one’s powers to the 
service of God and man; it is that love 
to the great sum of Being, divine and 
human, in which self is swallowed up, ds 
the drop in the ocean. Buddhism re- 
quires it; Judaism requires it; but Chris- 
tianity best defines it, and best presents 
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the motives which secure it. Even if it 
be gained through some “ disturbance 
of the soul ” and “ strong compunction,” 
the result is the most blessed achieve- 
ment of man’s religious nature; but 
Wordsworth’s way is better, which finds 
it “in the quietude of thought,” and we 
cannot but be pleased that the Church 
is now securing its converts in other 
ways than by revivals. 


& 


It was on the basis of a cable 
dispatch to the New York Sun, 
printed at Christmas time, 
that Mark Twain wrote his fierce de- 
nunciation of Dr. Ament and missionary 
exactions in China. It was an amaze- 
ment to us that he could have accepted 
the statements there made as true, among 
which the most glaring absurdity was 
that Mr. Ament had been collecting as 
fine from Chinese villages where Chinese 
Christians had been driven out thir- 
teen times the amount of indemnity “ for 
the spread of the Gospel.” It is evident 
that this report as printed has got back 
to Peking, for the Sun in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 20th published the following cor- 
rection: 


Unlucky 
Thirteen 


“The approval by the Chinese commission- 
ers of the missionary plan of collecting in- 
demnities for native Christians from the local- 
ities where damages were inflicted has relieved 
this question of one of its most difficult fea- 
tures. The plan has operated so successfully 
thus far that the commissioners have had no- 
tices posted in the districts where Christians 
were killed or their property destroyed urging 
the local magistrates to settle all claims in the 
same way, and authorizing them to pay 100 
taels for each Christian killed. 

“ Owing to a cable blunder The Sun’s dis- 
patch of December 22d was made to say that 
the Rev. Mr. Ament, of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, had collected fines from 
the Chinese in various places to the amount of 
thirteen times the damages collected by him 
for the murder of converts and the destruction 
of. their property. The dispatch should have 
read that the fines were one-third in excess of 
the indemnities, making a difference of some- 
thing over a million dollars in the amount said 
to have been collected.” 


The next day the daily papers printed 
Mr. Ament’s cabled denial. The error 
in the figures came from the omission of 
a dash, “13” for “1-3.” Mr. Ament’s 
dispatch reads: 

“Statement untrue. Collected 1-3 for 


church purposes, additional [to] actual dam- 
ages; now supporting widows and orphans. 
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Publication thirteen times blunder cable. All 
collections received approval Chinese officials, 
who are urging further settlements same line. 

So it seems that, as was done after the 
Pittsburgh riots, Mr. Ament collected 
damages for his Christian converts from 
the towns where they had suffered, with 
one-third added as fine, this latter sum 
being spent for the support of widows 
and orphans. And this most honorable 
and creditable act it was which Mark 
Twain and the editor of City and State, 
and some others were quick to jump 
upon, not having humor or sense enough 
to see that the report was inherently in- 


credible. 
& 


It has been said that nowa- 
days the chief duty of an up- 
to-date magazine editor is to 
keep the literary aspirants out and to get 
the celebrities in; and, furthermore, that 
articles must be “ timely ” above all else, 
if their authors expect to have them con- 
sidered. We have been interested to test 
this nebulous hypothesis in the February 
issues of the Atlantic, Century, Cosmo- 
politan, Forum, Harper's, Lippincott’s, 
McClure’s, Munsey’s, North American 
Review, Review of Reviews and Scrib- 
ners. By dividing the total of articles 
and authors in these magazines into the 
following categories (dogmatically per- 
force) we get the following result: 
Articles : 


Our 
Magazines 


Furthermore, 32 of these articles were on 
public affairs; 8, science; 2, religion; 17, 
biography ; 6, art ; 9, literature ; 51, fiction ; 
16, verse, and 28, miscellaneous. Hence 
we can affirm that the “timely ” article 
and the celebrity are not yet predomi- 
nant ; the fiction writer is the most sought 
after of all the literary aspirants or ce- 
lebrities ; and the magazines are not yet 
completely “ newspaperized.” Were it 
not for the North American Review, 
Forum and Review of Reviews, a better 
showing yet would be made from the 
conservative standpoint. Harper's, for 
instance, has not a single distinctively 
timely article in its February issue. The 
whole outery against the magazines was 
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doubtless the result of the general liter- 
ary “ shake up” caused by our war with 
Spain. Probably the magazines will 
never go entirely back to the old ruts, but 
they will still be the timid author’s friend 
and do their fair share as leaders in the 
literary development of the twentieth 
century. 


Js 


Thomas E. Watson, of 
Georgia, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress and after- 
ward the candidate of the Populists for 
Vice-President, writes to us as follows 
about our remarks, on the 14th inst., con- 
cerning the relation of John Wanamaker 
to the beginnings of free rural mail de- 
livery: 


Rural Mail 
Delivery 


“ Will you let me say that the first Congres- 
sional appropriation for the free delivery of 
mails in rural districts was made upon my 
motion? At that time (session of Congress, 
1892-3) I was a member of the House, and in 
Committee of the Whole succeeded in getting 
a small sum voted for an experiment with 
rural free delivery. Those who had the ap- 
propriation bill in charge ridiculed my amend- 
ment, but allowed it to pass for fear that a 
fight on that point might delay the bill. Mr. 
Wanamaker was in the Cabinet at the time, but 
had nothing whatever to do with my amend- 
ment or the vote upon it. President Cleve- 
land was so antagonistic to the policy that he 
ignored the law, and the money voted for the 
experiment was not used. In the succeeding 
Congress (at the instance of Hon. C. L. Moses, 
of Georgia), the appropriation was renewed 
and increased. Then, at last, the Post Office 
Department began the experiments which have 
proved so successful.” 


Mr. Watson may well desire to preserve 
the record of his efforts in behalf of that 
first appropriation. 

& 


One result of the recent con- 
ference held in Chicago un- 
der the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation was the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation to settle labor dis- 
putes. This committee is composed of 
some of the best known men in the busi- 
ness, professional and labor worlds, and 
altho its services are not likely to be much 
employed, it is a good thing that such a 
body has been formed who can always be 
used on occasion. Voluntary arbitration 
is a good thing as far as it goes, but now- 
adays when the general public is becom- 


Laber 
Disputes 
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ing just as truly a factor in every indus- . 
trial dispute as the contending parties, 
compulsory arbitration is a solution 
which must be very carefully considered. 
Only the other day one of the most in- 
fluential labor leaders in this country told 
us that the day of the strike is passing ; 
and already the necessity of a strike is 
considered by labor men as a sign of lack 
of organization and an indication of 
weakness. Labor’s fight in the future 
will be made along the lines of union 
labels, consumers’ leagues and boycotts. 


& 


The discovery of such a number of 
magnificent Greek statues, reported in 
this issue by Professor Richardson, is one 
of the chief marvels in the record of 
treasure troves. It is almost as if we 
could be carried back to Delphi and see 
the forest of sculpture in the best days of 
art. For a ship loaded with the choicest 
Greek loot was sunk just after it had left 
the harbor for Rome and the contents 
have been kept safe in the sand to be now 
recovered. We may expect that only a 
fraction of the treasure has been recov- 
ered and that the rest will be secured and 
restored to the land whence it was car- 
ried away. Malea, mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Richardson, is the eastern one of 
the two capes that form the southern ex- 
tremity of Greece. Just south of it is the 
island of Cerigo (Cythera), while Anti- 
cythera, where the statues were found, is 
a small island a little further south. 


Js 


While we are far from accepting the 
views of Col. Arthur Lynch, expressed in 
his article this week, on the danger from 
Russia to the British control of India, we 
are wholly at one with him in his views 
as to the vital importance for Great Brit- 
ain that the ill will of Ireland toward 
England should in some way or other be 
removed. The danger from a dissatis- 
fied Ireland is vastly greater than that 
from the dissatisfied Boers or from any 
other difficulty which confronts England, 
partly because she is weakened at home 
and partly because millions of Irishmen 
in the colonies and in other countries 
breed ill will to the British nation. The 
chief question of high politics for Great 
Britain is, as Colonel Lynch declares, the 


‘settlement of the Irish question. 





FINANCIAL. 


Combination of Trust Com- 
panies. 


THE completion of a combination of 
considerable financial importance was an- 
nounced at the end of last week, the 
North American Trust Company, of this 
city, having obtained control of eight 
trust companies engaged in corporation 
business, and a realty company, with the 
probable addition of two or three banks. 
The first step to be made known was the 
amalgamation of the Trust Company of 
New York (Willis S. Paine, President) 
with the North American Trust Com- 
pany, President Oakleigh Thorne of the 
North American having offered to the 
stockholders of the former company 
either $210 per share in cash for their 


stock, or $170 in cash plus a quantity of 


North American stock equal to 18 per 
cent. of the par value of their holdings. 
A majority of the shareholders are said 
to have preferred the second of these of- 
fers. The capital of the Trust Company 
of New York was $1,000,000, its surplus 
was $1,000,000, and its deposits on De- 
cember 31st were $4,219,008. The North 
American has a capital of $2,000,000; its 
surplus and undivided profits are $2,689,- 
868, and at the end of the year its de- 
posits were nearly $12,000,000. Last 
year it absorbed the International Trust 
Company, with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $500,000. 

This amalgamation was only a begin- 
ning. On the following day it became 
known that the Nogth American, through 
the agency of its affiliated company of 
the same name in New Jersey, had taken 
over the control of the Corporation Trust 
Company of New Jersey, the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of NewYork, the Cor- 
poration Organization and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, the New Jersey Regis- 
tration Company of Boston, the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of Maine and va- 
rious minor organizations, the entire 
group covering a large part of the cor- 
poration, registration and corporation- 
trust business of the country. It is also 
reported that the combination includes a 
controlling interest in the Seventh and 
Ninth National Banks, and the control 
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of a realty company, whose name has not 
been given. The North American Trust 
Company has organized, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, the Bank of Havana in Cuba, 
where it has been acting as the fiscal 
agent of the Government. 

The assets of the combined or asso- 
ciated companies will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000,000. Consolidation was 
suggested by the recent growth of indus- 
trial combinations, and appears to have 
taken place in response to a demand for 
improved facilities. If it be true that the 
two banks are included, the association 
will offer, under the control of one parent 
company, facilities for every step in the 
formation and financial management of 
great industrial corporations—promo- 
tion, organization, financing, disposal of 
securities, placing of mortgages, regis- 
tration, transfers, and the receiving and 
holding of deposits. One of the com- 
panies in New Jersey already is the reg- 
istration agent of a thousand corpora- 
tions. By means of the branches in sev- 
eral States, advantage of all the corpora- 
tion facilities and methods of those 
States can be taken promptly. The 
movement is a very interesting one, be- 
cause it parallels the industrial move- 
ment for consolidation and the creation 
of great manufacturing corporations. 
New York gains something by it, because 
control of the business of the combined 
companies is to be concentrated here. 


Js 


Financial Items. 


Barinc, Macoun & Co. will pay 
March Ist the coupons of the American 
Bicycle Company 5 per cent. gold de- 
bentures, which are now selling at about 


...+Lhe payment of $665,000 as in- 
heritance tax by the executors of the es- 
tate of the late Collis P. Huntington in-. 
dicates that the value of the estate is not 
less than $70,000,000, the tax rate be- 
ing I per cent., with a discount of 5 per 
cent. for such prompt payment as was 


made in this instance. It was generally 
believed at the time of Mr. Huntington’s 
death that the value of his estate was 
from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000. 





INSURANCE. 


Self-deceiving. 


QuiITE a number of weeks ago, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch, one Meyer was 
arrested in Montreal, on the specific 
charge that he had obtained a promissory 
note for a first premium on a life insur- 
ance policy, under false pretenses as to 
the character of the policy; it was also 
said that the man had been cutting quite 
a dash in the provincial city, and that his 
particular line of fraud was to furnish 
plain life policies in the guise of endow- 
ment. 

Whether the specific charge against 
this man was true, or whether he repre- 
sented the particular company he was 
said in the dispatch to represent, we do 
not know; nor is it important. For it 
suffices for our purpose that just this 
sort of fraud might be and probably more 
or less is. perpetrated. A “ plain, ordi- 
nary life” policy, on which premiums 
are payable to maturity, necessarily bears 
a lower rate than a “ limited premium ” 
one, on which premiums are payable only 
during a term of years; an “ endow- 
ment,” which is itself payable at the end 
of a given term, must obviously bear a 
still higher rate. Thus, at age 40, an 
“ordinary life ” for $10,000 is $330.10; a 
20-premium life, $427.90; a 20-year en- 


dowment, $543.10. The difference is ma-: 


terial. A knavish agent, delivering the 
first to a man who expected the third, 
would get commission only on the actual 
premium, but he might find getting the 
customer easier because of offering a 
supposed bargain. But is the company 
to blame? Undoubtedly, if you believe 
the company privy to such fraud and 
can prove the fact. But to be deceived 
in one’s agents is a common experience 
inall walks of life, and an insurance com- 
pany, like other employers of agents, 
must take its chances. The application 
for the lower-rate policy comes in reg- 
ular form and the policy is issued; how 
can a company know the fact in advance, 
if a knavish agent has led, or permitted, 
the client to suppose that he is to have a 
more valuable form, perhaps as a pre- 
tended recognition of his personal “ in- 
fluence ” in the neighborhood ? 

It is the same old story, and the same 


old explanation—hasty carelessness, plus 
° 


greedy credulity. The man who is im- 
posed upon by his eagerness to get some- 
thing for nothing in regular life insur- 
ance always gets left. 

& 


Liberality. 


“ Anp things are not what they seem.” 
So declares one verse of the Psalm of 
Life, in apparent non-relation to the next 
preceding line, “ for the soul is dead that 
slumbers.” However, it seems to us 
that there is a great deal of conventional 
humbug going about, and that the pro- 
fession of altruism as the motive to hu- 
man. actions may be properly snubbed, 
in many cases, as a part of such humbug. 
We do not in the least doubt that the par- 
ticular kind of selfishness which induces 
men to insure their lives for the protec- 
tion of their families is admirable, use- 
ful and commendable; it rightfully ex- 
ists, and ought to exist more rather than 
less, because it is enlightened selfishness ; 
yet what is there to gain by calling it un- 
selfishness, or by pretending that a man 
insures for the sake of helping the fam- 
ilies of other men? Likewise, when a 
life insurance company is justly credited 
with liberality of dealing, might it not 
be as well to call the motive intelligent 
business policy, just as we credit the 
managers of a railroad, when it is de- 
cided to relay the road with new metal, 
with correctly perceiving that this course 
is a good business expedient and not with 
a desire to help support the families of 
operatives in the steel rail mills. 

These few observations which may 
possibly strike some readers as churlish, 
altho they proceed only from a desire to 
see everything called by its right name 
—are suggested by observing that the 
Metropolitan Life has declared a cash 
dividend of about 20 per cent. on all In- 
dustrial policies issued in certain years 
of which 1896 is the latest. This is a lib- 
eral action, because an excess and a grat- 
uity, being wholly beyond the contract. 
The policies neither cover nor suggest 
anything of the sort. The company has 
done this before. It is good policy and 
wise concession, but surely that does not 
make it less commendable; if it were not 
vi 1 business ” could it really be good 
at alli 
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Insurance Statements. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


The annual report of the Connecticut 
Mutual is longer than usual, this year, 
and gives less space than heretofore to what 
may be called the strictly financial state- 
ment of condition. Thus, there is no official 
examination to be mentioned now, and very 
little was to be said of the company’s memorable 
and instructive experience with real estate 
foreclosures and values, the only reference to 
these being the remark that the foreclosure 
process shows a change for the better and 
sales of property acquired are increasing. The 
bulk of this year’s report is devoted to a 
review, suggested by the end of the century, 
of the course of life insurance, showing how, 
after deferred dividends (originally adopted as 
a cautionary measure in the lack of large expe- 
rience) had given place to annual dividends 
and forfeiture had been succeeded by non-for- 
feiture, there came a reversal of position, for- 
feiture being made the basis of the modern 
scheme, and profit by lapses its great lever. De- 
ferred dividends again became the rule and 
also a part of the scheme; the insurance idea 
was relegated to the rear and the investment 
idea brought forward, and under the working 
of this selfish appeal the prodigious advance of 
life insurance has been attained. 

As from the first, the Connecticut Mutual 
still refuses to join this movement, holding it 
mathematically and ethically wrong and an 
absolute perversion of life insurance. It is no 
more than justice to say that the company has 
the courage of its convictions and in the com- 
pany’s view this result is not penalty and is 
in nowise to be deplored. It considers its posi- 
tion right and the results good and satisfactory. 
The résumé of experience and the argument 
are ably written, like all which comes from 
President Greene. The report deserves care- 
ful reading. Those who quite agree with it 
will find the reading easy and agreeable; those 
who disagree, or who perhaps are in doubt, 
owe it to fairness and a desire for the truth 
to hear the other side. 

So much for the report. For the company 
no more need be said, now than always, than 
that it is without blemish and stands in the 
front rank of the best life insurance companies 
in the United States. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
" SURANCE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


On the second page of the cover of this issue 
will be found the annual financial statement of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the year ending December 31, 1900. 
Total assets shown are $16,889,952, a gain dur- 
ing the year of $2,398,127. The total liabilities, 
including net premium reserve, as computed by 
the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
amount to $15,012,619, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,877,333, an increase for the year of $304,269. 
Policy holders are to be congratulated upon the 
able and conservative manner in which the 
affairs of the company are managed. Stephen 
H. Rhodes is president and Roland O. Lamb 
vice-president and secretary. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company. 


A RESUME OF INTERESTING HISTORY AND A RE 


VIEW OF RESULTING CONDITIONS. 


To THE MEMBERS: 

The experience of the year 1900, while favorable, 
was in no way especially remarkable in the business 
or progress of the Company. Its chief incidents may 
be very briefly summarized: ‘air in- 
crease in the premiun income and in the amount of 
insurance in force; as for many years past, the ratesof 
interest on desirable securities showe 


Se 


the surplus earning ability of all companies shall be 
more definitely settled and the necessities of the 
future can be better judged. 


Steadiness in Dividends. 


It is our desire to go as far as _ safety 
will permit in maintaining a steady scale of annually 
decreasing cash cost. greatest and most w- 


only 

factors affecting our ability to earn or save surplus 
are the death rate and the expense account. In re 
spect to these, the care in the selection of risks 
and the prudence and economy traditional with TH 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL are steadily maintained. 


The Old Century and the New. 


leoneanee 
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gitimate method; how, in respect to ‘hese things, 
does our history and present position contrast with 
those of many others; and do we stand condemned 
by those things in which some have succeeded, or 
justified by those in which they have failed, but in 
which we have succeeded; have we been, are we to- 
day, doing right or wrong; have we done, are we 
joing, the best that can be done for widows and 
orphans, and for those who must pay its cost? 


Financial Summary of Fifty-five Years. 


The monetary part of the story is soon told: In 
-live years we have received from our members 


er cent. 
ave had 


87.96, or 128.88 per cent. of the receipts from 
plicy-holders. 
These results of more than half a century have 
ben equaled by no other American company. No 
ither company has returned to its policy-holders 
a large a proportion of their payments; no other 
holds as large a prepostion of its interest income 
in reserve; no other has done its business at so 
mall a rate of expense. It has done more for its 
plicy-holders, and at less cost to them, than any 
other company. 


Life Insurance Past and Present. 


But that is not all that is of profoundest interest 
as we stand at the beginning of a new era. To see 
dearly where we stand to-day, and what the pro- 
prety of our attitude, past and present, it is neces- 
sary to review the main features of the development 
of the business of life insurance during the fif 
years of our corporate existence, which cover 
ay the whole history of the business in the United 

tes. 

Fifty-five years ago there was no local business 


ed by the’ com- 
pany when these policies lapsed and ceased to be a 


lability. 
Dividend Periods. 


In view of the lack of experiénce and the small 
mount of business, and following again English prec- 
tdent, dividends were made only at the end of five 
year periods, or were not begun on any policy until 
it had run five years. The profits from forfeitures, 
the high rates of interest, and the savings from the 
lw expense rate, all contributed, in the carefully 
me, companies, to make the dividends unex- 
ectediy large. It was not many years before annuai 
lividends became the general practice. 


Non-Forfeiture. 


Presently, the inequity of keeping a man’s contribu- 
tion to the reserve on a policy which had lapsed and 
teased to be a Hability, ‘and the current cost of which 


nerally understood. 
ef the strongest com- 





parmeys attractions. Companies vied with each other 
n doing “‘ equity ’’ to a lapsing policy-holder. 


Changes in Plans and Premiums. 


As an alternative to annual premium payments 
during life, rates were made for the payment of all 
premiums in a limited period of years, as ten, fifteen, 
etc., while the policy covered the whole term of life. 

Life endowment policies were introduced, to cover 
a certain term of years as an insurance, and — 
at their face at the end of the term if the insured 
survived it. Where the policy term was long enough 
to cover the period of life when one has others 
dependent on him, and the policy-holder was so young 
at the outset as to make the endowment part of his 
premium comparatively small, and so long as the 
companies = their expenses down, this kind of 
policies served a fairly good purpose, although the 
endowment feature costs much more in a life in- 
surance company than in a savings bank, because of 
the much higher rate of general expense. 

Along these general lines, which, within judicious 
limits, were mostly lines of distinct improvement, 
the development went on without any striking diverg- 
ence from certain indisputable universally accepted 
principles governing sound and equitable practice, 
until about 1870. 


New Departures. 


The previous decade had seen the formation of a 
multitude of new companies which copied the plans 
of the older ones and promised to repeat their suc- 
cess. But, in order to attract agents and get busi- 
ness, they found or felt themselves compelled to pay 
such commissions to agents, and to incur such other 
expenses, as to absorb, not only all their surplus, 
but so much of their reserves as to send the most of 
them into benkrmeeer: In the late ’60’s the cry had 
been that no pre rly organized life insurance com- 
pany could fail. he early ’70’s showed that conduct 
was quite as vital as organization, and that the ex- 
pense account could bleed to death the most cor- 
tee organized concerns; and they died by the 

ozens. 


Motive for New Schemes. 


Conspicuous among the competitors of that time 
were certain companies which were trying to fight 
their way to the front by such high commissions 
and other considerations to agents as should draw 
them away from the more conservative companies, 

so build up agency forces that should dominate 
the field. But their high expenses made such low 
dividends where those equaling the better companies 
ad been promised, that no agency force could hold 
their policy-holders, and their business began to de- 
cline with alarming rapidity. 

The high expenses could not be gotten rid of 
without losing the agents. There was for them no 
other attraction. Therefore, the only escape from 
the fate of so apr others lay in some scheme to get 
the dividend question out of the way for at least a 
long time; such a scheme was soon found. 


Scheme Based on Forfeitures. 


The basis of the scheme devised was the ver 
forfeitures which the companies had vied with eac 
other in getting rid of in the name of “ equity.” 
‘“*Inequity ” was revived for the sake of its profits, 
put up as a prize for somebody to win. They tabu- 
lated and exhibited the lapses of their own dissatis- 
fied policy-holders, showed how large an amount of 
money their contributions to reserve would amount 
to, what a great sum these would ageregete at the 
end of a long period of years, and how few would 
be left at the end of the period, and how great a 
dividend each one of those few would get if it were 
then divided among them. 


Illustration. 


For a typical example: Taking 1,000 persons, in- 
suring at age 37, they calculated that in 20 

4 would at one time or another lapse, an 
would die, leaving only 353 still insured at the end 
of the time. 

So it was proposed that persons 2 per gy 8 should 

rée that for, say 20 years, they should have no 
d vicent> ; that whoever lapsed his policy during this 
pert should forfeit to the company all his contri- 
utiohs to reserve and all the surplus which had ac- 
crued from his ag ge and that in case of tho 
who died only the face of the policy should be paid 
and whatever surplus had accrued should be forfeited 





/ 
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to the company; that these forfeited reserves and 
asters should be ig in a fund apart until the end 
of the 20 years, and then divided among those then 
alive and still insured. 

They calculated that with 1,000 persons, aged 37, 
insured for $1,000 each, on an annual premium of 
$28.17, the forfeited reserves and dk ote of the 
544 lapsing policy-holders and the forfeited surpluses 
of the 103 who died would, at the end of 20 years. 
amount with interest to $400,775.77, to be divided 
among the 253 supposed to be then alive and still 
insured, giving each one $1,135.34; just about double 
what each had paid for premiums during the 20 
years, not counting interest. And they got eminent 
actuaries to endorse the estimate. 


The Attraction. 


It was a bold scheme. The public had just been 
thoroughly educated to believe that such forfeitures 
were a gross injustice and hardship to the policy- 
holder. whose payments were thus confiscated, and to 
his family which needed the protection of the paid-up 
insurance which his forfeitures would otherwise have 
purchased. The injustice was palpable, and perfectly 
unnecessary in any healthy company. The hardship 
was often notorious and severe; and none had been 
noisier prophets of ‘“ equity” than these ve com- 
panies which now invited men to take their two 
chances out of three of losing all, for the one chance 
in three of getting so great a slice of the fruits of the 
inequity which they had loudly condemned as im- 
moral and cruel. The scheme was offered in the be- 
lief that, with very many, the immorality and cruelty 
would be lost sight of if a sufficiently brilliant specula- 
tion in their profits was presented. 


Its Popularity. 


The forecast was correct. People could not at once 
turn back upon all their convictions and sense of 
justice. But the glittering estimates won their way, 
and men put their own payments and the protection 
of their families at the hazard of the game for ten 
to twenty years, with the distinct agreement—still in 
use—that no accounting shall be made; each is to 
accept as his true share, and without question, what- 
ever is then allotted him. 

Agents no longer presented life insurance for the 
protection of families, but estimates of “ investments ” 
for the policy-holder himself. The larger the estimate 
the more eagerly it is taken. Success made the com- 
panies ren the scheme very aggressive. In- 
stead of a struggle for existence it became a race 
for size. Hosts of agents were employed to do the 
easy work of selling a speculation based on seemingly 
scientific figures. e scheme took so widely that 
for a time it threatened to completely supplant and 
drive out true life insurance administered to its own 
proper ends. So easily was it worked that gradually, 
one after another, most of the companies followed 
more or less completely in the wake of the originators 
of the scheme, until “ investment ” insurance, depend- 
ing for the “investment” on the forfeitures to be 
made during the period of “ postponement” of divi- 
dends, is the dominant feature with most companies. 
Their contracts are no longer termed “ policies,” but 
are “bonds,” “gold bonds,’ “contracts of sale,” 
“‘ debentures,” etc., etc. At bottom they are all one 
thing. The dividend it postponed on the inducement 
that by the forfeitures of the unlucky many in the 
meantime, the returns to the lucky few may be cor- 


respondingly large. 
Estimates Fail and Why. 


But the wisdom of estimates has not been altogether 
justified of her children. The rivalry of the speculat- 
ing companies in their struggle for pre-eminence has 
led them to an unheard-of expense. They have writ- 
ten an enormous amount of business: thousands of 
millions of insurance have been lapsed as expected ; 
hundreds of millions of reserves and accrued surplus 
have been forfeited as was hoped. But so much has 
been absorbed by high commissions to agents, by re- 
bates and the many expenses incident to an abnormal 
rivalry, that the expected results have not appeared ; 
to this the decline in interest has contributed some- 
thing, but comparatively little. 


Estimates and Results Compared. 
The details of their failure are extremely interest- 
= wé have seen, the calculations in 1871, in the 


xample taken, promised a dividend in 1891 of $1,- 
BG.34. But the 1891 result was only $433.70. j 





In 1873 they somewhat moderated their estimat 
and put it at $831.70; but they paid only $379; 
at the end of the 20 years in 1893. 

They continued to make the same estimate unt 
1878, when they again reduced it to $623.70; the 
used the same estimate, $623.70, in 1881, and 
paying in 1901 only $297.70. The differences 
tween estimates and actual dividends in the 10 a 
15 year postponements are still more. striking. 


New Stimulants Needed. 


Obviously, such wide discrepancies between st 
mate and result, between brilliant prospect and ¢ 
parative failure, pointed toward the ultimate bre 
down of the speculative attraction, and other novelt! 
of plan and practice began to appear by which 
incite agents and draw the public. 


Concealment of Forfeitures. 


Much criticism of the forfeiture investment scheme 
as a gross injustice alike to policy-holder and be 
ficiary, has led the companies to adopt forms 
contract as remote as possible from life insv 
policies in form, and called by every sort of » 
suggesting “‘ investment” instead of insurance. 


Commissions and Rebates. 


Agents have been attracted and stimulated 
commissions and allowances from two to five tin 
what they were thirty years ago, and have, in th 
turn, used these to stimulate the public by givi 
away in “rebates” to new blood whatever was hee 
sary to secure it, until in many of the companies, 
new insurer can get—if he stands out for it—a reba 
of from 50 to 100 per cent. of his premium, drop 
policy at the end of the year, go to another 
and repeat the process each year, so long as he 
willing to take the risk of being able to pass a ne 
examination. 

This makes business easy to get but hard to kee 
as the lapses of such companies show. 


Competition by Liberality. 


Another means of stimulating business has be 
the rivalry in “liberality.” It began in droppii 
more or less of the defenses against fraud. F 
may be committed in two ways. “The applicant m 
deceive the company by false statements as to} 
family or personal history, habits of life, present 
dition, &c., so that it issues its contract when 
would not have done so had it known the truth, 
issues it at a different rate from what it would hi 
charged had the real risk been disclosed: or, he m 
willfully destroy his own life, causing loss wh 
there should have been none. All these things. 
successful, cost: and the cost is borne by the polic 
holders who do not deceive and do not willfu 
destroy themselves. It is therefore the duty of 
company’s managers to protect honest policy-hold 
against such frauds and losses. When one is ask 
to make a contract based on the statements of i 
other party to it, he has a right to know the t 
of them. and to be absolved from his promise if 1 
prove to be false. That is the simplest equity @ 
morality. That is the rule in every other kind 


contract. 
Incontestability. 


The first “liberality ’ proposed was, that if a 
could conceal his deception for a year or two, 
three, his policy should be “ incontestable.” no mat 
how gross the fraud. Rivalry has caused such li 
ality that now some companies call their poli¢ 
incontestable from the very outset; if the decept! 
once passes muster its later discovery will be ¢ 


regarded. 
Will Courts Permit Fraud? 


There is, however, such a thing as “ public me 
and a “public policy” in regard thereto; and ! 
courts are in the habit of regarding fraud and ¢ 
tracts permitting fraud as offenses against P 
morals, and forbidden by public policy, and of deal 
with cases of fraud accordingly; and it Is 
probable that. in the end, fraud in life insurd 
will be found to be less fraudulent, more laudable. 
more conducive to commercial and public mo! 
than fraud in any other matter. If the courts? 
it in life insurance. they must nermit it 
transactions. They can permit it in any case 
if there is no difference between right and 
and if the truth and a He are of equal moral 
‘commercial value, and of equal safety for the 
Permission to ahy fraud is an invitation to all f 
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Liberality as to Self-Destruction. 


Another liberality is permission to destroy one’s 
self in any manner and make the rest pay for Tt. No 
company. would, in these days at least, contest a 
claim growing out of a suicide which was, under any 
fair presumption, the legitimate outcome of disease. 
But the cowardly suicide of a sane man—and there 
S a - gga Mig’ mg against men 

urage to live, an e honor to fight 
the battle of life fairly, and stay by their families 


Annual Cash Values. 


Another liberality is the “annual cash value,” by 
which one may, any year, demand back from the com- 
pany his contribution to the reserve, thus at will 
fer = transaction from insurance to a savings 

The whole theory of life insurance and all its cal- 
culations are based on the duration of its insurance 
contracts to natural maturity. Only so can it fulfill 
its special purpose, secure that average experience 
which gives security to its undertakings, 
itself against those fluctuations of morslity 
general financial conditions which might otherwise 
be destructive of a company’s existence; and only so 
can the business be handled in a manner to give the 
lowest cost. The annual cash value makes it possible 
to wreck or cripple a company in a year. Its policy- 
holders may all withdraw, or so many of its healthiest 
lives may withdraw, taking its quickest and best 
assets, leaving only impaired lives to cause an ab- 
normal death loss to be met with reduced income 
and poorer assets, as to leave it unable to continue 
business with advantage or even safety. That is no 
true liberality to those whom life insurance under- 
takes to protect, for whom it was created, and for 
whom it should be administered. Life insurance com- 
panies cannot serve as savings banks without danger 
of destruction or of serious impairment in efficiency 
for their own special purpose. owever willing they 
may be to take 4 their licies for cash when the 
conditions make it convenient and safe to do so, an 
agreement to do it at any time and under any con- 
ditions, adds a distinct element of danger to the 


future. 
Loans on Policies. 


Another and kindred liberality is “loans” on poli- 
cles, by which the policy-holder has the privile ete tee 
tow his contribution to the reserve, pledging his policy 
as collateral, paying or not paying his debt as he 
pleases; and he rarely pleases to pay. This was 
adopted to meet the stock argument of the assessment 
eng 3 AB ae oe oy ~~ pay —— year only 

cost for tha ar, an 

in le pn pock § y d keep the reserve 

S again is a seeming liberality to the policy- 
holder, but not to the family out of whose oon 
the loan must finally be rane No one who has seen 
the hardships and the disappointments to families 
caused by such settlements can covet the task of 
having to make them; no man who stops to realize 
what it means to his family can willingly leave such 
a shadow on his memory. Life insurance is a sacri- 
fice of one’s self for the imperative and unavoidable 
duty he owes his family. ans and cash values are 
the sacrifice of his family for himself. 

The liberality to the policy-holder himself is less 
than it is made to seem. nder the usual forms 
of policies the reserve increases so slowly that no 
considerable sum could be borrowed until after many 


years, 
A man insured at 25 for $10,000, 


For instance : 
with an annual premium of about $215, would pay 

{s 
two, but he 


for 40 years before he could borrow $5,000 

Policy would then be virtually cut in 

would still pay his $215, and 5 per cent. interest in 
advance, $250 more, in order to get his reserve back 
a his own pocket; and when, as is often the case, 
ting of this, he gives up altogether, there is little 
or nothing left to give his family ag up insurance 


which. but for the loan, would probabl 
to $7,000 to $8,000. Pp y have amounted 


Present Status of Competition. 





for some sort of “ investment ” bond or contract ; the 
essential feature of the investment is the forfeitures 
which can be worked into it. This takes time; so 
dividends are deferred for five, ten, or twenty years— 
the longer deferred the higher the commission—in 
order to secure as many forfeitures as —— All 
contract safeguards against even wholesale frauds 
are practically abolished, and the protection of 
honest policy-holders is left to what the various courts 
may regard as expedient for public morality. The 
companies are, by the annual cash value, putting 
their corporate integrity, and the validity of their 
insurance contracts, completely at the mercy of those 
who for personal convenience, or in a panic, may wish 
to withdraw, taking with them the good lives which 
give a safe average mortality, and the funds which 
alone make the insurance contracts secure. By “ loans 
on policies” which are rarely paid by the borrower, 
they offer him every facility to sacrifice to his personal 
convenience as large a part of his family’s protection 
as he can borrow: and, to crown all, the fight between 
the companies which do all these things is made 
mainly by “rebates” of premiums, carried to such 
a degree that devices are now being adopted which 
may enable a company to dispense with any legal 
reserve liability for the first year, leaving almost the 
entire first year’s premium available for expenses; a 
device which can be extended to any number of subse- 
quent premiums when the exigencies of competition 
which have caused its use to the extent of one 
premium, shall have so grown by what they have fed 
upon as to require the absorption of more. 


Where the Connecticut Mutual Stands. 


During all the come | struggle out of which this 
situation has developed, and amid the many schemes 
devised to attract public attention and favor to some- 
thing else than life insurance, the attitude and jo 
tion of the CoNNECTICUT MuTUAL has never n 
doubtful. 

Life insurance 
on a man’s 
idable duty. 

our con- 
hem is to 


lottery. 
Annual Dividends and Why. 


The cost of the protection to the man paying for it 
is the difference between the premium charged on the 
face of his policy and the surplus returned to him. 
In this adjustment he pays his actual share of the 
mortality and expenses, and is credited with his share 
of any surplus interest earnings. The savings from 
mortality, expenses. and interest are determined each 
year. Hach year the company knows just what his 
risk has cost them to carry; therefore, each year the 
man should pay that cost and no more. In other 
words, as the cost of each policy is annenly de- 
termined, the surplus, if there is any safety divisible. 
should be annually returned. so that only the actual 
annual cost is annually paid. 

The only proper reason for deferring dividends is 
either that there is nothing to divide, or that there 
is something in the condition of the company or its 
business which renders a division highly inexpedient. 


What Deferred Dividends Conceal. 


Annual dividends put the management of a com- 
pany to a constant test. Deferred dividends put off 
that test to the end of a long period of years. By 
annual dividends a man knows all the time just what 
his insurance is costing him. With deferred dividends 
he cannot know what its cost is until the end of the 
period. if he lives and holds on; but if he dies before 
that time, it will have cost him too mtich by the 
amount of surplus forfeited, and if he lapses, {t wil} 
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have cost him too much by the amount of lus 
forfeited, and also by the amount of reserve forfeited 
to still further increase the surplus. 

The annuai dividend is a steady and powerful 
incentive to prudence and economy. ‘The’ deferred 
dividend gives a wide and long opportunity for the 
pic a a age and consequent high cost which it was 
originally invented to conceal, and which have been 
further enhanced by the rivalry made possible by 
taking some of the deferred dividend material to use 
in more vigorous pushing for business. 


Reason of Our Own Course. 


Holding such views, our course has not been op- 
tional. ur duty has been not to offer something 
else than true life insurance on its own right lines 
because it could easily be made popular, but to try 
to make the true thing popular by telling the whole 
truth about it, by administering it in its true spirit, 
working out its own proper results in our own com- 
pany and letting these stand in judgment against 
he results of the expensive “investment” specula- 
tions. We have appealed only to those who desire 
life insurance only for the protection it pn, and 
not for the speculation that can be made of There- 
fore have we refused to follow any of the methods 
of the speculates. Such changes in policy plans 
and conditions as experience has shown to be de- 

_ Sirable have been freely made. Every condition not 
found to be necessary to the proper protection of 
honest men and the soundness of the he 4 has 
been eliminated. But we have not built with one 
hand and, with the other, 
down. The CONNECTICUT 
surance company. 


Expenses Cut in All Business But Life 
Insurance. 


One of the most striking incidents of the last thirty 
years has been that general and extensive reduction 
of expenses in all commercial, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and other enterprises, by which only have 
these enterprises been able to prosper in face of an 
me yet eengeme competition. Present profits are largely, 
and often entirely, savings by reductions from former 
expenses. 


repared the way to tear 
UTUAL remains a life in- 


Lower cost is the strongest factor in gen- 
eral business competition. So it should be in life in- 
surance, of all things. But so it is not. The ex- 
pense account of the companies pushing the deferred 
dividend investment schemes is from twice to three 
times the former standard of the most egg 
managed companies. But, the dividend thereby af- 
fect: being so long put off, the fact passes long 
unnoticed. When at last settling day comes, the strik- 
ing failure of the dividend to realize the estimate is 
explained on other grounds than high commissions 
and expenses. 

We have refused to compete in this way. In order 
to maintain the low standard of cost to the great 
body of policy-holders we already have we have kept 
expenses down to the old standard, and added only 
such business as could be had on the same terms. 


The Difficulties of Our Course. 


It must not be supposed that the maintenance of 
our position in all these matters has been free from 
difficulty. The high commissions of those companies 
have ge ee away many of our former agents, and 
made it the more difficult to get others. ur agents 
with fair commissions, with no margin in them for 
rebating, have worked up business only to see it taken 
from them by men whose commissions and allowances 
are such that they can rebate from 50 to 100 par 
cent. of the premium, and yet have enough left to 
compénsate their work. But, happily, we have been 
able to get and to hold as agents the men who take 
their work so seriously that they will not tempt their 
client to speculate in his family’s protection, or, for 
higher pay, ae him where his policy will cost him 
more than it ought. 


Adverse Criticism. 


The position so steadfastly held by us and the 
efforts we have made from year to year to set forth 
the simple truth and expose the true character and 
evil effect of the demoralization whose growth we 
_have here sketched, have, as a matter of course, 
brought upon us criticism and misrepresentation with- 
out stint. Success in getting business by estimates, 
which have not been half fulfilled, has been cited as 
the complete justification of that method. In the 
heat of speculative competition, we have been labeled 
with every epithet signifying want of enterprise, 
ultra conservatism and lack of the modern spirit. 

Even the extraordinary persistency with which our 





policy-holders have continued on has ignorantly 
perhaps, alleged as a danger because older men die 
faster than younger ; as if the calculations of all com- 
panies must not and did not amply provide for the 
whole mortality of its membership and not merely 
for the younger or middle | pos of it. 

It is in the great multitude of ses and 8) 
that the companies offering ‘“‘ investments” hope for a 
profit ; it is by the staying solidity of our mem! 
that we can get those best results which we seek. 

However agents of other companies might strive 
against each other, they have joined to attack the 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. Insinuation, depreciation, 
slander, can do in a moment and by a word that 
which much time and many words may fail to undo, 
The abundant defamatory literature of other con. 
— has been supplemented by the highly paid serv- 
ces of certain insurance journals. 


Effect on Our Business. 


And all this was not without effect. It hindered 
our business. From 1874 to 1885, our amount at risk 
declined from $185,366,633 to $151,301,588 before the 
tide turned. ‘ Dry rot” was alleged to have set in, 
and the extinction of the company to be in sight. 
Meantime we went on educat a clien to the 
idea of insurance for its own sake and at its lowest 
cost, recast our premiums and reserves for new busi- 
ness on a 3 per cent. interest basis in 1882, and were 
ee mare at for it—though all are now a that 
lead—bided our time, and waited for the results of 
long deferred dividends to appear; and they have 
apesered as already narrated, in a steadily diminishing 
stream. 


Failure of the ‘‘ Investment.’’ 


As a device for investment the scheme has failed; 
as a device for cheapening the insurance of even thos 
who live to test the hope deferred, it has failed. For 
the simple annual dividends of the CoNnNuctictr 
MutTwuAL, with no speculation in them, are ex 
the outcome of the estimates; and no man’s surplus 
and no family’s paid-up insurance has been taken to 
do it with. t an example serve: Fifteen years ago 
one of the deferred dividend companies issued a 
$10,000 15-year endowment policy, at age 35, at a 
premium of $678.50, on an estimate that the dividend 
would be $4,980. In its settlement, just made, the 
dividend was only $2,010. Was it worth while, for 
this 40 per cent. of an estimate, to run the risk of 
15 years of losing all? The same year the CONNECT! 
cut Mutua. issued a policy of the same kind, amount, 
at same age, at a premium of $689.00, annnual divi- 
dends, which the insured preferred to leave with the 
company to accummulate until his policy should ma- 
ture. His dividend, just paid, is $3,163.80; and 
neither it nor his policy has been at the risk of 


forfeiture. 
The Tide Turned. 


Our amount in force has slowly risen from $151, 
301,588 in 1885, to $161,566,603; our assets, from 
$54,383,649.95 to $64,965,176.15 ; meanwhile, we have 
returned $17,202,820.45 in dividends, and have in- 
creased our surplus from $4,557,977.91 to $7,191, 
348.44, and notwithstanding the fact, that by reason 
of our few lapses and the persistence of our policy- 
holders, our business has attained an average age 
greated than that of the deferred dividend companies, 
with their enormous lapses, our mortality has beet 
far inside that predicted by our tables which we 
were prepared to meet. 

That is not the kind of “dry rot” that destroys 
its victim or impairs its vitality. It seems more 2 

rocess of sound growth and fruitfulness than that of 
ecay. It is not the size of the company, but what it 
does for its policy-holders, that most concerns them. 
We have not been racers for size; we have strivel 
for the highest quality of performance. Those of ou 
members who are insured in other companies know 
how far we have succeeded. We are many times more 
than large enough for absolute stability and for the 
accomplishment of the highest results to our pollcy- 
holders. We shall be glad to extend our service t 
such wider clientage as we can secure without in 
creasing the cost of our policies either to the ne¥ 
or to the 68,000 present members, who are our first 


care. 
It is with such a history of performance and 
fidelity to true standards, rewarded by unparalleled 
results to our members, that we offer our service a 
our simple best endeavor to those whose families need 
protection, and who themselves wish that pro’ 
to be secure, -— to P~ Bae A Bs doweet cost. 
spectiu subm: 
AcOB L. Greene, President: 
Hattford, February 9, 1901: 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds La mye py ol 
y ew Orr &@ oston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafte 
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Blood Humors 


It doesn’t make any difference whether you 
believe in the modern theory and speak of 
the causes of diseases as referable to germs, 





Bs ge8e 


F3 


ges & 


microbes or bacilli, or whether you use the 
older and better understood terms of “ hu- 
mors”? and “ blood diseases ”—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures them all. 

It cures scrofula, salt rheum or eczema, ca- 
tarrh, rheumatism, malaria, and all other 
blood poisons; nervous troubles, debility and 

' that tired feeling. 

This is not merely modern theory; it is 
solid up-to-date fact. 

“Salt Rheum on my hands so severe I had to wear gloves 
most of the time, and could not shut my thumb — ‘hnger 
together, was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 

SpauLDING, North Seareport, Me. 
“My three months old boy was cured of a ve 


of scrofula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Wu. 
West Earl, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsapariliia 


Promises to cure and keepsthe promise. No 
substitute for Hood’s acts like Hood’s—be 
sure to get Hood’s. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & a Proprietors. 


bad case 
. GARNER, 








MWevana Sin ree ee 
Ay ait en 


Th 


They give a ligh 
} that’s rich and bril- 


STANDARD: 
OIL Co. : 











at 
All sec’ es listed at_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and solid on commission. 
High Ft. Muntetpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 











4 Se RIDER AGENTS. Ware 


Bicyae” wes 
Ye sample 


i901 t Models, “$10 to to $18 
300 Wneole 





JUST OUT. 


The Pan American Tower Puzzle 


The only puzzle recognized by 
Ghe PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION CO. 


If youtry to solve one of these 
) puzzles you will be too busy to 
>, do anything else. “If at first 
you don’t succeed,” take an ax 
= ii” and smash it. 
=# To the first five persons mak- 
ing the largest number of words 
"a Out of the letters contained in 
ithe word “Exposition” we 
will pay $200.00 in cash prizes, 
Full particulars and blank 
“| solution sheet enclosed with 
each puzzle. Price25c. Onsale 
f= a everywhere. Sent, postpaid, 
iii@ for 25c. in silver. 


Pan AMERICAN PUZZLE Co., 
716 Mutual Life Bidg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y,. 
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WE BUY Iamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the, very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it | ea can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





t —- SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 





York deserves its name. It grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 
will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress. 





READING NOTICES 


GREEN NURSERY CO. 
Weare in receipt of a catalogue from the Green N 





“— 
ing its patrons 

of fruit trees and vines. The 
logue on application. 


Co. makes & 
gladly send cata- 


—_—————— 


CLIPPING-FILE CO. 


We are in ae of a clipping-file from the Cipping Fa 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, which is a very clever device for filing 
newspaper clipp: and certainly fills a long felt wantfor ~ 
editors, , teachers, students and literary People. The 
Clipping-File Co. will gladly send circular and descriptive 
matter on application. 


A FASHION CATALOGUE. 


The well known sp! and summer fashion Sas : 
which is annually issued by the dry house of H. O'Neill 
& Co., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., this city, will be sent 
free to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. catalogue 
illustrates the newest fashions and describes the kinds of 
merchandise sure popular during the season. It 
is brim full of information which is indispensable to those 
living away from New York. It enables one living at a dis- 
tance to buy at the same prices as one can who lives in this 
city. The cotannaee is issued about A: 1st, and ne 
the issue is large, it will be almost imm: tely exhausted. It 
is therefore necessary for subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
send their names at their earliest convenience. When you 
write please mention that you are a subscriber of 
INDEFENDENT. The house of H. O'Neill & Co. is one of the 
largest dry goods firms in the city. They are importers and 
retailers of dry goods, fancy goods. clocks, es, fine 
millinery, house shings, moe | machines, —— 
supplies, and almost everything that one could wish. Nearly 
every article you can think of or want at home will be men- 
tioned in the spring and summer catalogue. 





THE ‘ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid u 
aranteed by the MASSACHUSETTS NON- 
RE LAW, in accordance with which aii policies of 
ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financi 

pany, its large lus, its handsom: 





New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 
Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent. 





The carriages here shown are only two out s 
of the many different styles which we # 
make, and which are handsomely Bf 


‘f illustrated and fully described in our i 
iy we s 


is recognized throughout the world as a guaranty of thorough workmanship and the 
highest grade of material. For style and lasting elegance and comfort the light running 
BABCOCK is the lowest priced carriage made. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. 


id 7 Oar om ow pe ood aed VET Tse 
— 3 aihesd ” taut 2 bt aoe, a OUT oT Eres 
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URTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
ch Office, 640 Madison Ave., cor. 59th Street. 
N. ¥. Con. Steck Exchange, 
Members} x. Y. Cotton Exchange, 
Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTE RARE VEST™ ENT 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





or other expense; every 
@Goliar secured by 


7 First Farm Mortgages |! 


three times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed titles ; 
ronal examination of all securities. 17 years 
me ence without the loes of » dollar to ous ellenta. Write 


list of loans. 
LANDER @ CO, (ile, 1888) Grand Perks. ®. D. 


5% OHIO MORTCACES. 


Secared on well improved Farms worth more — double 
Interest co (4) 


Of, or annum clear of taxes 





BELL "BROS., iartoviiie, Ohio. 
850 “~~* THE ~“*1901 


ATED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, 





PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Builder 


H. PERKINS, Jr, 5. | Prost Imp Nat. Bank 
AMES R. PLUM, 


- Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
ONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
iupany, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
tliate return for their work, but also an increasing annua- 
‘ime commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
inicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - = - $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


ums on U.S. Bonds 
stocks, securitics, e 


1 house, tu: 
Due from Ni ational 
pus So m._ State ban’ 

















r Clearing-house 
Fractio. ieee meee tak d ts. 
na) r curre = cen' 
Lawful money F Teserve in bank, vis‘: 


Undivided prota, Teas a: 
pemenat 
Due to wy National banks 
Due to State banke an 
“ee ied. trust <u 








STATE oF NEw YorRE. County or New YORK, 8s.; 
I, W. M. wees. © Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
ory Es swear that above statement is true, to the best 
W. M. WOOD Gamter. 
before me this 20th wat February, 


WILu14M V. A. Por, Notary Public, N. Y. County, 


Correct—Attest RB. FLEITMANN, 
D.C. soneaOY, 


{ Directors 
E. 8. SCHEN 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance ; one year, $2,00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the new address 
must be‘given. 





Don’t Cough! 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
iedicine that can be boughtalready 
epared. 

It has been a standard remedy 
t nearly fifty years; its merits 
€ unquestioned. 





You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


It will cure a cough or a cold 
quicker than by sending for a phy- 
sician, and at less cost. 

For sale by Druggists in three 
sizes ; 25c., 50c., and $1.00 a. bot- 
tle. 


TRY IT FOR A COUGH. 
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55th 
Annual Statement 


of the 
Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1900.. eevee $02,377,878.93 
—_ REOnIVED IN ‘1900. 


For Premi seb’ + By 086,064.36 
For — Zonk Rents... .- 2,960,678.97 


8,046,743.33 


70,424, 622.26 
DISBURSED IN 1900. 

For claims by death, 

matured endowments, 

and annuities, $4,818,998.83 

Surplus return 

policy-holders 

Lapsed and Surren. 
dered Policies 


Tora To Poticy-HOLDERS $6,673,091.07 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 

Medical Examiners’ Fees, Print- 

ing, Advertising, Legal, Real Es- 

tate, all _— Expenses. 1,010,709.49 


Baance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1900 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 

Premium Notes on Policies in force 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company. 
Cost of Bonds 

Cost of ee ane Railroad Stocks 

Cash in Ban! 


Bills oY 
Agents’ Debit Balances 


SESSBSSSE 


z 
5 
ig 
8 


Re ad due and accrued $980,591.12 
Rents due and accrued.. 21,248.05 
Market — of stocks and “bonds 

over cost 1,819,797.97 
Net uncollected ‘and deferred i, 

miums.. .-. 822,521.85 


$2,644,158.49 
Less Bills Resely —ete = some: 
Debit Balance: oe 19,004.63 
—— $2,625,153.86 


ADMITTED AssETs, December 31, 1900 $64,965,176.15 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all 
outstanding a | wees Com- 
pan *s standard... - -$56,321,159.00 
All other liabilities. . seoshbick 1,452,668.71 
— $57,778,827.71 


Surpivus (including contin = ay — 
preciation mem. account 
Ratio of expenses of rat cad aha ro Dsanabits < 
1900 2.56 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1900, 68,161, insuring. Fira 566,603.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M,. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, New York City. 





Dominich & Dominich, 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Bros 
BROKERS IN 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Secu 
PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 


Cincinnati, Branch Office, tlie: 





THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage 
upon real estate. 


27T=x WHBAR. 





to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without. loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 
4, 5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
Railroad and other Stocks of known valu 
estate Banks 





Loan Assoc 
eucents to. Pe al Y parsloalare will 
desk 2S ces given 


for the asking. 
CHARLES C. Cc. . ADSIT 
218 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, iLL. 
WHSTHBARIN 
MORTGAGE 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, 





Capital 


vadivt 
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BANK, 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, | at New York, ¢ he State of New York, at the close of business 
¥ st New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business | OM the 5th day of F: sre igs0 
“ OURCES. 
; February 5, 1901 : Loans and discOunts...........2.-eseeeee revagoactsutteve $9,884,257 85 
7) Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ esuiseeay ‘ 1,756 79 
Loans and discounts................ honnseeseeqeese Spo S $21,278,763 49 0.8. bonds to secure circulation. ............ccsecssees 00 
Overdrafts, secured and 28,758 08 D. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits............ ..eseeee 710,000 00 
med States bonds to 00 Premt on U.S. bonds...........+++ aaonshin cxpocenamdal 42,162 50 
d States bonds to 1,058 000 00 Stocks, securities, Ct. ..........c.cceeccccccecescecvseas 825,514 64 
tocks, securities, - ‘ 2,216,202 98 Furniture and Path bcne ll dacesccasacenscosecettane $1,922 80 
house, furniture and fixtures 1,215,998 73 Other real estate and mortgages owned............... 300, 251 46 
ther real esta’ 4. 08 Due from National banks (not reserve 
jue from National banks (not reserve agents 8,618,805 97 |  ARONTS)...... 1.0 ceecececceccccscerecsccces 
Due from State banks an 4 244 218 08 Due from State banks andbankers. 
nternal revenue stam « 2.250 00 Internal revenue stam} - enaneendee 
necks and other cash items............ Wks bans seese > 209,500 12 Checks and other cash { 
Exchanges for Clearing-house........ band CaM deIDS 80o8e 9,479,378 25 Exchanges for Clearing-house 
otes of other Nationa ae wa venesnedneseses se 5,754 00 Notes of other National banks 
— ans thnd in bank, viz.: Fracti 
oceesesnebabenenscsecenneccncccesce $4,278,981 14 ci 
ipgal- ttonder NOUS. .-.ecscocecscercceccee 5,266,961. 14 iam money reserve up 
Btemption | fund wee U. 8. Mennsenienl G per cent. 
TOMIAHOM) « 60cic ndccccdiscesceenecucwesscsostecteses 250,000 00 ———-_ 4, 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
Total........ pbwercpacsceraperesivane peuneedwvedheswe $49,906,986 77 (5 per cent. of circulation)............ 28,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
i LIABILITIES per cent. redemption fund)............ 8,602 saat 
Capital stock paid 1m..........ccececcccccccvccrccsccecce $5,000,000 00 ’ 
Sites FORA. ecco 2'250,000 00 ——_ 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 814,915 62 Total...........006 IPOD EL CIEE EY RLS CEN «+ $19,549,285 59 
Laeal bank-netes outstanding. . 4,748,247 50 LIABILITIES. 
eto other National banks..... 6, Capital stock paid Im.............cseeeceeecees $1,000,000 00 
tate bankers....... 154 98 LS Pe 400,000 
jue to trust companies and savings b 1,114,124 62 n vided profits, leas ntstanding and taxes paid.. 118,989 90 
Dividends unpald............cccceeeeees - 9,185 00 | National bank-notes outstanding....................... 000 
pal Individual Gopoaivs subject to check.. ++. 21,989,672 47 | Dueto other National banks............. 
lemand certificates of deposit...............cseceeeeee : 129.822 38 | Due to State banks and bankers........ 
ON GU cites tha ceckdss cesses agesasecnoseuderkts 2,796,968 61 | Due to trust companies and savin 
‘ashier’s checks outstanding.......... Heel BRAG gh dog 808, INKS. 22... seeseeeccescceces 
Inited States GOpOsits...... 20.0... ceecsessescessesecens 968,500 00 | Dividends unpaid 
Liabilities other than those above stated: U.8. bonds 250,000 00 maivte me 
MORAL. «cc nes deinds ois chk awe'uiesseke'suts« pbishensiiciain $49,906,986 77 | Certified checks 
§taTz OF NEW YORK. CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: be ag checks outstanding. 
I, EDWARD BUE RNS Cashier of the above-named bank, do ae a Bi eevescs-ccccscecccsocs 
wlemnly swear that ee above statement is true to the best of my S. disbursing officers 
knowledge and belief. Pidoiiition pS, than those stated 
Id EDW. BURNS, Cashier. above..... Gelee bait pionsvabadesseuedennst> 
0 Subscribed and sworn to before me t 6 Meh flay of Fe February, _174%5,245 69 
ars Correct—Attest: LEVI oy WEI NR SRR eles IRA ela? 58 Bi pl 19,549,285 59 
J. BR. MA ZR” Directors. STATE oF. NEw ‘Yorx. County or NEw YORK, 88.: i, omnia 





DUMONT CLARKE, 












EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 5th, 1901: 

















































ory * RESOURCES, 
Loans and GisCOUMS............ccccccececcccseecccceeses $2,628,569 67 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.............essesees 129 88 
0.8. bonds to secure circulation nee $0,000 00 
lea, etc ° 180,547 96 
° 450,000 00 
sat" ai 5,000 00 
nS, Pee cy State banks and banke: z 
Thal reVeNUe BtAMPB.........cceeeeeee 2,549 
co. PRGA 5,406 85 
ges for Clearing-house .............. 156,654 86 
Bills of ether National b seeee 6,200 00 
Fractional currency, including nickels..... 74 3 
money reserve bank, viz.: 
RR Hs 48,673 00 
‘ 068 00 ~ 
Due from U. 8. Treasure 8,000 00 
Redemption fund with i 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............+- 2,500 00 








Total... 


OOOO eee reer eenne eee seeeeseeeeees eee er errr . 


LIABILITIES. 


See eee ene weer eeereresseereseesees 


Ree eee ee eeeeeeeeseesesesssesesere 


st eeeeeee 



















\VE. nk: 
Due to State banks 
rest Due to trust com 
i pavidual de oh as 
hoe 8 0! apestt 
OOF Pip Mrtified Checks. ..........-cscccsessceeceeeee 
pee Ms SS cca 
oa i. __ 8,704,445 85 
Total. .... ciccdeuivResKid ORs cos teeeeaiedebaotes $4,576,519 98 98 
; STATE OF pug Yor«x, Country 0 or NEw Yor, 88.: 
8, ILL. i, H. H. AZRO, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
’ mniy swear that the above stavemen is true to the best of my 
‘ owl dg H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 





and belief. 
subscribed and sworn to before me me this ist ay | of February, 






r E ‘ otary Public. 
» Cash. Corect— Acton: I POU 
C: LAMBERT, es 









I, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the roma bank, d 
swear that the ithove statement is true to o solemnly 


the best of my 
knowledge and be C. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subseribed and — to before me this 20th day of February, 
ne oan oye H. CHaPMAN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: DBURY LANGDO 


COURTLAND? D. MOSS, {DI 
BENRY SAMPSON. ron gen 


Roe OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

t New York Clty ta. she OUNTY NATIONAL aca 

al ew Yor 

business February 5 5th, 1901: esa. close 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............++++ 
Ovenavatte, ann cured and unsecured 11,101 9° 
U. 8. bonds to Cog circulation.. st 50,000 
some, securities, CtC..........0...+++ ++» 1,881,887°93 
Banking house, Tecan - fixtures........0..csecee 
Other real estate own: 


SOR meee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Fractional paper Gaeeen 
La —- ~epeeed reserve in b 


eee seme eeseeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeeeeeee 


$1,104,521 50 
79,662 










Oe eee ee ee ee eee eens seen ee eeees See eeeeee 


POOR Oe eee a reenter meets et ereeaeeeeeeese 


Total........... Te eS . 
“LEABILITizs: 








Raley bdvensiea> Senments 00 

Due reed ank-noves ou and sa banks............ 252,932 
jeaividzal ae algae ad to check Etescse vee 8,672,606 $8 
Demand cates of deposit. . . 6,848 24 
Certified chee ere eee 95,530 51 
jer’s checks di 2,393 65 
IOS ST SEAR gee SPY Oe SN a $4,679,516 08 


Total 
STATE OF aay — County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
BT DAL E, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 


sol swear fiat the above statement is true to 
inowledge an and belief. CHARLES G, DALE, Gaston 


Subse 
901. 
Correet—Attest: 


SAMUEL F. JA'YNE, 
WM. H. JENNISUN, { Directors 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE i EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE , 
FOURTH NATIONAL By OF THE CITY | HANOVER Nari iW Onn OF THE CITY 
at New York, fine State of New York, at the close of business | St telly in the state of New York. at the close of busines 


February 5th, 1901 : 
RESOURCES. and discounts...vcreeners ens CHB ccuceueens $80,818,458 


= 








sececerecesece Peeecccesacscessesesseeseeeee® 


8 
58 


verdraf 
% 8. bonds to secure circulation 
stocks and securities 
7 house 
Due from National Lk not reserve agen’ 
Due from State banks and ikers 
In 











sinene 
SSasrsasssss 





2 
3 
SeSSeEER eae § 


r 
3B 


5 dial 


Exc’ for Cl 

No tes of other National banks 

Nickels and ce’ ones thie akan annie tne 
“epecie money seuces ‘in’ bank, viz.: 


& 


otes 
— and cents...... 
Wovccseveccneccie 

pec 


Legai- 

a. “fond with U. 8. Treasurer 6 per cent. 
of circulat: prone =e 

oe Se U.8. ‘Treasurer, (other ‘than 5; ‘per cent. 


Jocvcccvccccece os cen eeeecceseccceeeseseerencees 


g52 


32 


Due fro fy on Treasurer, other —_ 5 
redemption fund. habcdi poapanoncsatebasbean pa Si 


ts 
i 


DORAL. ccovcscccccsccoccsspeeee chotseserebeesseeos 
LADLE TE. 
Capital stock paid in...........cecccccccccccscccecees sen 
Capital vj ; Surplus fund 
8 ‘und : Undfvided profi ita, less expenses and taxes paid... 
Gndiviged t profits, less ex 5 Nationa] bank-notes outstanding. 
National b benk-no ou bind Dividends un: eapess. 
Dividends unpaid Individual deposita, subject to. to check. 
Due to other National baniks... Certified ch 
ue “} er Nationa soaseved 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 1,879,185 Cashier's checks outstanding. 
e 


to eae a -: ‘ 
banks.. Due to other Nationa! banks........ «0000 +$25,898,098 71 
Individual de eee f Due to State banks and bankers......::.... 6,106.50 38 
Demand certifica ae 50 Due % rabid seepeaes -6 and sa’ 
Cashier's pte npn outstan banks.. : 


PAY 








United States deposits.... 
United States bond account.. 
STATE OF NEw _YORK, County OF NEW YORK, 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, a yg 
a® solemnly swear that the above statonnee tre, to to the best $. T. WOODWARD. 
ay Enowineos end belief. | CaaS. 3 DAPEERE RSON, — Bank of the elty of New York do soler t the 
jubscribed sworn to before me t of February, statement is true to the best of my owledge and be arid be pellet. 


1901. — LuDLow, JR., a Totary Public. 
Correct—Attest : sew ABD Semone, ’ ane and sworn to veto as ‘this de da; ay at # Febrasy 
Notary Public, New Tok x County. 


Correct—Attest : WM. R 
J. HENRY SMITH, Direc 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE WM. BARBOUR, 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, at the close of business on the Sth day of February EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF -THE 
1901 : EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New Yerk, at the close of busi 
February 5, 1901: 

RESOURCES. 

Leans and discounts............ csheeen 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
D. 8. bonds to secure Saee phehsbnekve gobeneenae 
Stocks, securities, . 


Jae ES G. CANNON, t Directors 
R. T. WILSON, 








jcengané discounts. 
verdrafts ‘ 
US. Bong oy sii 
. bon e 
Other stocks and bonds. 


Premiums 
*aal estate, banking wean 
Ker rea) estate. 


ovenders and bank-n: 
Net hs for em 
miut. banks 


Sssessss 





al pa currency, nick: Is id fB. ccce 
6,882,708 27 ae ac ena bk “7 eetiataiaas 

Le88 Bilesses-+eses-eereeeee aecccvcccccccczcccoccccocccospeeeeeeee we Legal-tender notes. 

Debit LIABILITIES. —— 
~~ ie pet we U.8. Treasurer (per out. 


tock . 
Apr: Th undivided profits we. evececeee * 


Dsciakessscscaben ond oontprerre urs seesceséveseeed IIE, vs ccccocctcoccssoustsccct cesscvabasyoecnnnnnaiee 


avi lends unpaid tee LIADELETERS. 
Captesl check: paid ta.. ehbdconbeasene ehbeeosederieakiene 


t 
pudivided p profits, jess ex 
——— bank notes 





3 
33 


Ee 
Ske 


Pe eererccsesace® oe eeeecesoccsese 


checks.. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. os deeshaasnackanengeniinel 





ct 
>. 
2 


11,056,697 72 


Beret camp sem ye od Total........ oo aoe $20 
Total .....cccccccccccccccscvccccccocvccce covevcescesee $12,878,478 27 Stats OF NEw UNTY OF NEW YORK. 88: ible r's ¢ 
STATE oF NEw York, CouxTy oF New York, #8. i 1. Z.E. NEWELL. Gashier of the above-named bank, do led Sta 


i, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the ab above-named bank, ee ee ys 
do solemnly, swear that the above statemen’ to the best Z. E. NEWELL. C Total. ., 
“- ledge and belief. Ay 2 - H. hy Peon, perhier. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of ATE OF 
c aed r| sworn to before ebruary, 1901. La. THO 
Gro. H. Coney, No ety Pups. Me Y. County. 


G. H 
t—Attest: CORD MEYE BE Public, New "York C ibeliet, 
Correc Sogo ME ze MARSH! SH ALL, ; iii Correet=Attest : DAVID i) BANKS fubscribe 


AVID BANES, J ie, Di 
BENJAMIN PB RAYMOND SEN eTK T Cirrect— 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
[IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, tn the State of New York. at the close of business 
st New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business | February 5, 1901: RESOURCES 
February 5, 1901: Ls 
RESOURCES. r 
Yoans and AISCOUNLE............c00cseseesceeeeseserceres $26, 


Qverdrafts, secured and Unsecured........-++--s+eee+ 21 
"bonds to secure circulation.. scccccese piscrocdicetns 
tocks, Securities, etc 


nk 


: 


bot 
SSsesessssze 





ae 








2 


ternal re e stam 
necks and other cash Mitemns 


pesnges Fo -house... 
jotes of other Natio 


banks. ° * 
mactional r currency, nickels and cents.. ractional paper curren 
awfal money reserve ry bank, viz: Lawful ‘agapehepocriwe in Bi 


Loaltcader notes 


iedemptl Hon, fond w with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. peioulat ion tnd with 0.8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
¢ eee 

from 0.8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
gow fund. ee snr 5 ve cent. se demption fund). 


Total...... 
LIABILITIES. 
Gapteal vo bax POIA 1M... cccccccccccccccccccccvecevcccs ‘ 
pane tee atten enepes peer ia wéeeab 
National pes seine 


tate banks and 
ne pe kin banks 


ro 
at 











se 








| mda Loe subject to bc eee para chec 


—s , . , ks 
o : Cashier’s checks erbebertr 
ee om outetand a ae United States deposite...........c.cessecseennes eeveceee 


14.48 Total os $17,025,479 14 

TOL. ...0., 000 vecersvervcevencocvsesvovesseysosnsese + $35,814,161 66 | gosne oF. New Yous Coumrr or Naw Youx, éa.: 
tute oF NEw YORK, CounTY OF NEW YOR: I, W. ELL, Cas! hier of the above-named bank, do 
am" EDWARD D TOWNSEND, D, Cashier of the "above-named ban! eet Gena Bhat the ‘aor statement is true, to the best best of my 








i solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best knowl and belief. W. T. CORNELL  Gamnter. 
ny know] and belief. Su and sworn to before me this ong 1 ot F ebruary, 
ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 1901, A. Lansry 
jpmnortbed and sworn to wie’ me this 20th day of February, Notary Pubic, N.Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: - R. GRACE. 
Cuas. H. BEOKER, Notary Public, Kings County. vimies DB D. LAYNG, $ Directors. 
Qurtineate filed 1 in New York County, re “ THOS. L. JAMES. 


Si H. Ss ee * ton sical: RErort OF aay CONDITION OF THE 





VING NATIONAL BANK, 
a. C. MULEESE. of the city of New York, in the of State ‘New ‘York’ at the cloze 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF eon aay pits RESOURCES. 


HE FIFTH NATIONAL BA $3,201,149 98 
uNew York, . ae the state of New York, at the 25 of business, | Ove secured and unsecured * 107 % 


February 5! 
= RESOURCES. ain 
ata i wecured aid’ unseated eeanesoies se = $ a4 ui 
ni secure circulation, two per cents... A 
0.8, Due from Natio’ mal ‘panka yo peowve je agents). 
Prat mU.8- bonds U.S. deposits, 4 per cente.. sees 200 Due from State banks and ban! Sassi 
eek, securities, etc sb pyar Internal t revenue stam 








spect 





tle: 
SSRBS2RESE25 


“ve 
eo 


No 

Fractional paper currenc 

i. ~* money reserve in 
pec: 


Legal-tender notes. 
onal paper currency, nickels and cents.....- 
wil \ sama reserve in Yank, viz: 


Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
ot sone ss phes bee eetdeaiscaauecnansea seo» $504,716 50 x = qurontesion treasure . ee. 
pena ae demption fund........... aeobegncae ee Jo ted Sispamenen 


Capital stock paid in 
8 P jus fund on 


Undivided rofits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National benk-no notes outstanding. 


oa pea 
hab 2 erunet 
Lertifi Bee i 
r’s oe Outstan 
Dalied States deposits.. 





e 81 ®s2sqkuees 


Total 
STaTz oF New Eons County or New York, 8s. : 
DENNISON. Cashier of the 


e ’ 

THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-namied a bani, do solemnly — — 2. DERN OY Senter. 
Peat the above statement is true, to = best of my knowledge sfitnattet and sworn to before me this 20th da 
i lief. 'HOMPSON., Cashier. Ww. Cc. G, No 
: becribed and sworn to before me et Foth day of February, N 


3 abo bank, d 
rE TR OF Nz w Youu, Gounry op Nuw Youu solemniy swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


0. W. MoCang, Notary Public. rrec : 
lle FREDERICK ZITTEL, Cena W. H. B. TOTTEN, 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, "{ Directors. HENRY 


KROGER, 
JOHN BYENS, Cc. H. FANCHER” 
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RB OF THE CONDITIONOF 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business vo ew sg = State of New York, at the close of busines 


February 5th, 1901: Deca uh eriey 


Prremeeie: 508-04 
Loans and a ie 
0.8%. Bonds on-ha a 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 








fete revenaeeiiins bs vehoseensees 1 ee ee saobrve apente 
hocks Cap ae hn ee 29, Due from Nasional sad basis se roses oe UE 
f 


Clea ho’ —. 

Notes of ther National bans nickels and cents.......... 4,540 E s for Clearing-nouse.. : 
Lawful money reserve in banks, _ ume ] oi Comes Wovovgustveuiwscebs sued 

Legal tender notes..2722222225. Me Fr76477500 00 nal eer. curency. miei ad's cents. ..... 

al-tender notes... Site: Sag Ss 00 


ed: th U.S, Treasurer (5 ro of 
LIABILITIES. et ne 
Surplus oe aaa ea REESE ee eccccceceececcceces baa if "23,5000 
Surpl POOP EEE OEE EEE ESSE EEEE SHEESH ETE TERE EEE EEE 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes i aci's 596,552 03 Tenet, - 
Due to other National banks és eee ce < LIABILITIES. 
ony nee fiane nies and saving bai 8,468 914 82 Peat: MB. -sssererevee coedoncenececasedsccsse( SOM—NIEE 
Dividends unpai 5 
individual ees subject to check.. 
Certified checks.............. pee 
Cashier’s Sheske outstanding. . 


ee eeeresoes 








Total...... 





——— 22,279,490 75 


PEL Selnvessnoncsieun vesssiunissbich iets gio kes emer 
State of jew Fork, Comper of ‘New York 
I, ROBERT M. GALLAWA Y, President’ of the above-named 
bank, do =k. 9 nn that the above statement is true to the Cashier's shocks outstanding 
best of my knowledge and belief. United States deposits..... 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day ot February, Total.. oeee 
1901. C, E. LANGDON, Notary Public, Ki Odenk STaTE OF NEW ‘Yorx, County or NEw "YORK, 88.: 
o' ~ Cc, ounty,. 
certneat ala is New orn bomngys ns soles Broce ia aight ects area 
Correct—Attest : - 4s A. SEINOKERROF my knowledge and belief. HENRY CHAPIN. Jr., C 








ALD MACKAY, ” t Directors Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of February, 
1901 : A. H. Granam, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: y ay yt BORDEN, t 
Directors. 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF #- 2: anez ri” 


GEO. SHERMAN, 





THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at the clese of business February 5, 
1901 : RESOURCES. EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Loans z é i NATIONAL BUTCHERW’ AND DROVERW’ 
Overd . 265 95 BANK, 
at New Yerk.in the State of New York, at the close of busines 
; Femium, ay.4 February 5, 1901: 
Stocks, secu: f 
Banking-house (189 — 191 B’way)..... ae 
Due from National banks.. Loans and discounts concer ccadceecocccdecsucosecne 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.....+.+.....0..00s2 
U. 8. bonds to secure etreulation..........0.0..0.e.e00- 
r Clea Stocks, securities, CtC............cccccccccccescscccscsee 
other Nationa 1 8,836 00 Furniture ee, vt 
Uther real estate o' ee 
Legal-teiider notes 1,555,000 00 Due from National be Danis pets reserve e agenis).... 20% 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer a from State banks and . 
(5 per cent. | circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 
5 per cent. cclsemiien Msi bassseese J Exchanges 
Internal revenue stampS............e000 Notes 0; Cther Newione banks. 
—————_ 4,580,611 12 ¥ractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
—_—_——— Lawful money reserve in‘ yank, pivcend 
BOs vcccsess FC nS seaneeiey i a a soseceeee $19,990,792 86 BROEED. coco cocnbebesovecee vecesevsvovecees 
Legal-tender notes...........seccceseeee 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid 1n................0005 ppphieebe sheets - $1,000,000 00 Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
f und... 1,000,000 00 SEI). 5 ocevcevevevevessvuce cavdevevecveveceditene 
Undivic 264,218 14 
Nati we 992,850 00 RIG AS ov vciscureonsersusiossorsemevdgvecersesiuad 
Due te other Nati sors Fi ck ol ‘9 LIABILITIES. 
ue anks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings oo ee pabidhinbinsmna taka saheneheeastiin 
Inaividt deposits subject to check... Gose04 19 
n ual de 8 Bubjec check... 
Demand certificates of deposit oi 2,069 83 
SrEEE, Obeccles cutekanill : Dividen 

ar 8 ChOC 8 outs anding.. rmatvidual de ita subj ect to check.. 
U.S. deposits ‘ __ 523,400 16,236,529 22 Demarn certificates o: ri deposit... 
- 497,000 00 Certified chec! a. 


MM catictsesnseconss 


- seee. $19,990,792 36 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY oF NEw YORE, 8.. 
STATE OF NEw Yor«, CouNTY OF New YORK, 88. . CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 


I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, d moh swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


























solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. See eiea una toate t> babave me tae ee oe 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of February, 1901. WILBUR F. SM zm. Notary Public, K' Co., N. ¥- 
1901. F. A. K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. ¥. Ce Co. Certificate filed in N. Y 
Correct—Attest: SENKY W. KENNE 
t Directors. . ae Cc, TELLOWS. Directors. 
ee Oy 


Correct—Attest: EMANUEL LEHMAN, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 
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pePoRT OF THE CONDITION oF EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
pion York ee the State ef New York, at the close of busi- at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
os February : 


February 5, 1901: RESOURCES 
- ants : $18,451,088 02 
erdrafts, secure: ure 140 59 
1,§ bonds to secure circulation. 
,8, Bonds CAB wedey ots evenee 

¢ ae 

house, Tania and fixtures. 
p real quate and mortgages owned 





117,672 51 
687,684 16 
88,940 28 





Cc 
Notes o other National banks 
ee Paper currency, nickels and 


SEBRSLASASSTE 


$19.561,096 2 
legal-tender notes...... a 4, 420,697 41 


| mption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


ve from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)...........+ 000 6en pencey one any cenpene ane 


uh 
ss 


fund........ pecbedecdiaie 80,750 00-10,982,256 41 
TOtal.....cccedec-sopiie'e recess oeeeeee » $88,022,228 72 


LIABILITIES. j 
Ca aeal StOCK paid 1M.........cee-eececescceeees ++ $1,500,000 Ou 
* P s fund ” -- 500,000 2 
I itstanding -» 1,410,500 00 
Pividends un 17,182 00 
Due to other 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companion ‘and savings 
AMER. 0 0scccc cscs ptbbbochdee. ofeitce «> 1,908,950 24 
Individual de: its subject to check - 6,207,076 89 
ficates of deposit. 261,152 27 
855,555 24 


1,182,564 89 
784,000 00 


: 


Total. .ccccccccccccccccessccccce coe coccccceccs 
LIABILITINS. 


less expenses and taxes paid. 
ontatanding < 








Tota 
ure oF NEw YorK, COUNTY oF New York, 88.: 
GEO. 8 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, - sol- 
mly swear that the above statement is true to the 


Total 
bestofmy | s New ¥ G New Yor«E 
nowledge and belief. GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. TATSHARLES Me's OUNTY. me Pad 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of February, b. Ona - STOUT, Cechior cf the ‘above-named ——_ 
mm u. A. MaIN, Notary Public, K: $s Co. Cer. filed in N. ¥, 
rrect—A test: HARLES 8 ETS, ‘ een 901. . §. HoveHTon, Notary Pablte, New 





OCKHILL PO 

7 Sctvanten dames GEO. ma 
GEORGE 8S. HART. CHA FS PARSONS, 
Shiver § 8. CARTER, 








v NATIONAL SHUE AND LEATHER BANK, 
st New York, in the State of New York, at the close ef business EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
February 5, 1901 : - PHENIX NATIONAL SANK OF THE CITY 
‘ all RESOURCES. OF NEW YORK, 
~bd,- mo d and =) peta as Bow Toe ae in sg State of New York, at the close of business, 
‘ebrua: 
1.8, bonds to secure circulation..........++c0re+e ry RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, E6C..........06 .s.seeeeeee os 
Banking howss. fe furniture and fixtures Loans and discounts 
2 ~ Natio pel — \ abe os bonds to secure cfreulation.. 
Internal revenue stam Stocks, securities, e 
Checks and other cash items Other real estate A 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. Due from National banks (not reserve agents)........ 
Notes a other National banks. . Due from State banks and bankers 
ional paper currency, nickels and cents......... 


lawful money reserve in 
++ $1,049,253 60 
295,234 00 





83 
ae 


3 
‘3 
eesgssassss 





8 


ts} 
a 
s 


at 
8 


Re 
Easy 
| 
ene 
SSSeSeasee 


Bae 
F 


for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banke.. 
ccctediemenntaaee Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents . 
iedemption ifand with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. pe dn hesemern ares cata in bank, viz.: 
rculation 


— 
& 


£ 
= 
3 
= 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 2,500 00 


and tax pat 
ational bank-notes oTimtaading 
Due > per National banks.. 

to State bunks and bankers. 


23 


‘ posts sub, ot 2 ar 
im — _— of eve 


Hfled chi 4 tndividual depo Sap ceabss idhiines a sisted 
Vashier’s cnelae: ry 


5,141,257 81 a 4 ee ficates of deposit 


SSRSSELS 


$9,660,196 61 
ou OF NEw YorRK, County oF NEw YORK, 88.: 
LFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 
swear that a above statement is true to the a> of my 
Een wo ange ak Hot smb 
¢ 8. worn ‘ore me this y of February, 
cuttcase meee ART SORE Notary Public, Kings Co., No.8. | gh!” Gzo. H. Coney, Notary Public. 
Correct—A test: THEODORE M., IVES, Correct—Attest : HENRY, 8. DESHON, t Directo 
rectors. 


JO4%. 8, STOUT, — 0 ‘ 
DUNCAN D, PARMLY, 





WIL1,[AM C. HORN, 
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Government and Municipal Bonds | Ottice of THE SOUTHERN PACIFIG COMPIN 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING.) 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established The following coupons, due March rst, 1901, will by 
Steam and Street Railways. paid at this office on and after that date: Texas » 
Appraisements made or Quotations farnished Lists on New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Division) 1st mort; 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Application. 6 per cent. 
a N. T. SMITH, Treasurer, 
N. W. HARRIS HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. INSURANCE 


BOND OFFERINGS |* THE = 
PAYING 3.33 ERING MASSACHUSETTS 
COMPLETE CIRCULAR LIST ON APPLICATION. MUTUAL LIFE 


Brooklyn Edison Ist Mtg. 4s, 

egg: elgg: alld Insurance Company 
Cleve. & Mariette Ist 4s. of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Gal, Har, & San Ant. Ist 5s, JOHN A. HALL, President. 

Minn. Gen’! Elect, Ist Con. 5s, HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Nort West imo & Ext. 6s, ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.0 


Rio Grande West. Ist 4e, LIABILITIES - - - 28,920,986.53 


Terminal R. R. of St. L. Con. 5s, SURPLUS - - - - 2,8324,635.51 
United Ryys. Co. of St. L. Ist 4s. Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


“STATISTICAL TABLES,” NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
1901 (Pocket Edition) now ready. GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 
SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N.Y. NEW YORK. 

















RICHARD t ALBEET President. STUYVESANT F 
pice Eteaident. 4 ALBERT H, ‘anes Bd Mh emg Geonel 
8. HICKOK, Cashi J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


DEmROTORS : a 1 La seg 
at pares 
Bena Hee 


Ags 
eo — son’ Jans Astor, Geo: Seats — Som Frederick 
Victor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert Hy Wi ree 

Leones Letters of Credit ter ho available iu 
all parts of the world. 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- -  Vice-F 
Secured on well im roved farms worth three times , Ear, Second vise: 
Secreta 








B. 
A 

Spy @ 2) menue 
BR ERD, : 
MIDDLEBROOK, - - 


WM, 
ee 
La 
L. F. 





Business 
0 rticulars. Send for pamp! jet, “ Truth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 


ie sence | PROVIDENT SAVINGS Ll 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY. B. W. SCOTT, President. 

The coupons due March 1st, 1901, from American Bicycle 

Company 5 Per Cent. Sinking Fund Gold Debentures will 346 Broadway, - New York. 

be paid on and after that date, upon presentation at the office F 

of Baring, Magoun & Co., 15 Wall Street, New York. A Life Insurance Company especially adapt 
C. W. DICKERSON, Acting Treasurer. for permanent and temporary usefulness ° 


Office of MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. CO., | tive business men. Permanent, giving a} 
28 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING.) amount of indemnity for the family ; tempore 
The coupons due March ist., 1901, from the First Con- | guaranteeing at low cost against loss by oe 


solidated Mortgage.4 Per Cent. Bonds of this Company will | while en d in speculative operations. 
be paid at this office on and after that date. sage 


F. H. DAVIS. Treasurer. | Specially provides for practical wants, 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


“<4 Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 








OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 
Liabilities . . . . $5,012,619.11 
Surplus . . . . . = 4,877,333.43 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


ROLAND O, LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary: 


New York Office, St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 








THE seTe 
Annual Statement of the 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, 
1901 


Receipts for the year 
Disbursements. . . 
Assets Jan. 1, 1901 

aise Surplus to  Policy- 
aut Holders . . . . 





$736,954.88 
468,757.82 
3,867,902.84 





922,830.46 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President. 


















R, W. HUNTINGTON, JR., Secretary. | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


> New i, January 22d, 1901 
The Trustees, in conf with the Charter of the Com. 
, Submit the following dren caine of its affairs on 
st of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1900, to 81st December, 1900 $3,.278,413.54 
‘ums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 


pitcet hs sdcctbeeteeecnaseepe (ee 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums....................«- $4.107.209 72 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 

to 81st December, 1900 
Interest received 

during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
uringthe year 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


$3,407,886.18 





$416,202.81 


sae 101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 


Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1,367,640. o5 








penses..., $399,006.13 

The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stoc .. $5,537,024.00 
Loans secured 


1,693,805.82 


— pdanidcesesods 
ts, cost..... $1,050,000 00 
622,873.59 


building .... ga... 
Other Real Estate and 

due the Company......... 75,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in the handsof European Bankers to pay 

losses under policies payable in foreign 


11747,873-59 
1,156,783.60 


bere 


..$10,514.740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the ag ed enerent or their legal representatives, 
on and after Eycedey, the fifth of February ni 


oO 

and paid to the holders Sherect or their le; representatives, on 
hf f Fe ‘ebruary Am vg trom which date all 

poy ore certificates to be produced at the 

time of Pegi and cance on 





seventh of Ma. 


By order of t) ° Board. J. H. hecstiiadart seniaaeiin : 


oe pegyher 

Gustav Amsinck, William E. D: Charles D. — 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Mortoi 
Vernon H Brown, Ewald ise Eeert, W.H. H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward Floyd-Jones, Charles H. 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray, rge H. A 

eorge Coppell, Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons 
Joseph H. " der N. Lovell, ree Ww. tard 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Han John L, Riker, 
James G. De Forest, mn W. Hard, A.A Raven, 
James H. D John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 


William C, Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
COENELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


BINDERS 20% thirteen copies of Tax Ixpr- 


by us at 
the rate of 35 cente édsile, poutns postage » inebated. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental.” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 


Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 








Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safet 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration sof 
Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5, 034,995. ey y 
policyholders are larger those in 
of any foreign company. 


Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding ee con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured “ the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 


und Law, making 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department: 
RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, WLS. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casu distributions paid upon all policies. 
BR policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
bs usetts Statute 
; phlets, rates and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE |v 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





rve for re-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $ 1,84-0,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarat- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








Qo! FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserv 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
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*¢ STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Outstanding Assurance 

Dec 31, 1900 . . $1,116,875,047.00 
New Assurance Issued 

in BQO “oan. 207,086, 243.00 
income! 2. 58,007,1 30.98 
Assets Dec. 31, 1900 304,598,063.49 
Assurance Fund and 

all other liabilities. 238,460,893 48 


Surphis:  — le 
Paid Policyholders in 
EGOO 4 Si Se 25,965,999. 30 


66,137,170.01 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist, St., New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks and Costumes, 
Fine Millinery, House Furnishings, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Photo Supplies, etc., etc. ... 


Send for Our Spring and 
»-Summer Fashion Catalogue... 


WE MAIL IT FREE TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. 


Every Spring and every, Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome Catalogue which 
illustrates and describes the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 
It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it places the reader in 
touch with the greatest fashion centre in America and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise 
in the market at New York prices, which means at times‘a great saving 

We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April Ist. Send us your 
name and address and we will send you a copy when 


they are ready. When you write mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St. NEW, YORK CITY, 

















‘REE OFF THE GRASS» 








































































































HARTMAN STEEL RODLAWN FENCE.” 
Keeps off every’ but drain, for Lawns, Sc! 
Churches, Cemeter' on Steel Posts and Cates. Cata free, 


logue 
HAR AN MFG. CO., Box wood City, P: 
Or Room 16°, 809 Breeder a ee Teck Gay 

















The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 
oval bottle di- 


" rect from the mant- 

facturer to the consumer ; 

adulteration is impcssible. It is free 

from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





